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COLLEGE FALLACIES. 
I. 
Tuat Cotiece Srupents are Licensep Persons. 


‘Tuis pseudo-maxim is particularly agreeable to the class of persons 
upon whom it confers an extension of privilege. In their view, it has 
all the authority of indisputable truth. Some of them, doubtless, con- 
sider it worthy of a place among the sagest maxims; even among— 
perhaps above—the proverbs of the Wise Man. At least, it is much 
more observed as a rule of conduct than the choicest apothegms of 
Solomon. 

No sooner is the stripling admitted to the privileges and subjected to 
the labors of college, than he assumes haughty airs, and fancying that 
he himself occupies the highest of positions, regards all in other situa- 
tions a*, of course, his inferiors. Persons of practical sense, unable 
to perceive the magic power which semi-deifies him, incur his displeas- 
ure, and, if he happens to know as much Latin, he will pompously 
quote ; 

: Odi profanum vulgus, et arceo.” 


An intellectual atmosphere surrounds him. The Genius Loci bestows 
upon him privileges elsewhere unknown. It confers license of action ; 
it nullifies the laws of etiquette ; it makes of no account the proprieties 
of time and place ; it emancipates from the sway of conscience; it sets 
him above and beyond the jurisdiction of the civil law. 

No single person will at any one time give so extensive a verbal ex- 
position of the popular maxim as we have already given; and many, 
doubtless, discard it as well in practice as in theory. But collegians 
generally act as if having a full sense of its truth ; and different indi- 
viduals on diverse occasions furnish practical exemplifications of quite 
as broad an understanding of its significance. 
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If you have seen the collegian in society, particularly in the society 
of ladies—if you have seen him on a steamboat or in a railroad car— 
if you have seen him at a concert or amy public exhibition—if you have 
seen him atany political gathering—if you have seen him at midnight 
or ut noonday : in fine, if you have — observed the collegian, 
anywhere at any time, you can hardly have failed to notice his “ |-1urp. 
the-crank-of-the-universe air,” and to conclude that he is fully possessed 
with the idea that he is a licensed person. 

Those who allow this maxim to have the authority of truth cannot 
have considered what avocations are licensed. ‘The liquor-déaler is 
licensed to intoxicate men; the inn-keeper to accommodate travelers ; 
the preacher to exhort and to marry; the circus to exhibit its perform. 
ances. ‘I'hus persons are privileged to transcend the law ina single 
particular. ‘The avocation of the collegian bears no remarkable re- 
semblance or even analogy to any other licensed calling. All other 
privileged avocations are of some real or imaginary public utility ; but 
the collegian in the matter in which exemption from restraint is claimed, 
(which are extrinsic to his studies,) not even assumes that the general 
interest isat stake. Still, the maxim confers upon him the privilege to 
transcend every law of conscience and of society. 

Nor have those who allow the maxim to have the authority of truth, 
considered the grounds on which other persons are licensed. Not only 
the fairer sex but also the more stern, is wont to grant extensive privi- 
leges to handsome persons. And, on the principle “ extremes meet,” 
greater freedom is always extended to deformed persons than to those 
who are symmetrically constructed. Anything unusual in personal 
pearance generally earns favor for its possessor. ‘The redoubtable 
“General ‘Tom Thumb” has enjoyed more freedom from restraint, in 
certain respects, than any other man of the age. Collegians, however, 
do not differ greatly in external appearance from other persons. Nor 
can they be divided into two classes,—the one consisting of those as 
beautiful as Paris, the other of those as ugly as Thersites. ‘They can 
claim exemption from observance of law neither on the ground of beauty 
nor of ugliness.* 

But generally licenses are granted for value received. ‘ Good Mo- 
ther Church” is accustomed to charge roundly for her indulgences ; and 
municipal and state authorities have something of the “ itching palm.” 
A business man, before he would allow the truth of the maxim, would 
inquire whether a consideration had been rendered for the license 
claimed, or, whether a consideration is likely to be rendered. ‘To the 
former inquiry, the answer universally would be in the negative. To 
the latter, an affirmative would frequently be returned ; the avocation 
being mentioned as a collateral consideration. But if their avocation 
entitled collegians to extraordinary privileges, much more would pro- 
fessional men and literati generally, justly lay claim to the same freedom 


* We deem it requisite to call the attention of the reader to the axiom: “ Exceptw 


regulam probat.” It is evident that some men can Iny claim to privileges on the latter 
ground ! 
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from restraint. But since the maxim does not include these gentle- 
men, the avocation of the collegian entitles him to no peculiar privi- 
leges. 

‘The consideration, then, is future. It is well the Future is a wealthy 
banker. Many and heavy drafts are made upon him—so many and 
so heavy, indeed, that the only matter of surprise is, that they are so 
often honored. Extraordinary privileges of the kind claimed, however, 
are accorded to no person, at any age; and every man during every 

rtion of his life employs more rather than less than the privileges 
rightly belonging to him. ‘The Future possesses no greater license 
than is requisite for itself. ‘To borrow license from it is absurd. 

Privileges should be granted to those who need them. The idea of 
favor received indicates inferiority. Give dainty viands to the effemi- 
nate; the strong man is better withoutthem. ‘The collegian should be, 
if he is not, this stout man who scorns to be the recipient of paltry fa- 
vors. Indeed, he should need less rather than more privileges than 
others enjoy. ‘The examples of antiquity should teach him true manli- 
ness. From these he should learn the stern excellences of the Roman, 
and the tender refinement of the Greek ; and with both he should blend 
the more practical sense of the present. 

To the Intellectual, the true student fills a beaker to the brim, and 
quaffs right ey to this the fairest and the truest mistress. But if 
we are intellectual men, we are no less imperatively called upon to 
honor every dictate of conscience, every law of the land, than the 
most ignorant Caffre. Nor if both the intellectual and moral respon- 
sibilities which devolve upon us are honored, are we set free from our 
obligations as social beings. ‘lo perform a certain class of duties, does 
not make another class less obligatory. ‘The complete man is not only 
intellectual, but he is also a moral and a social being. 

The truth is, college students not only are not licensed persons, but 
they are those who least of all should desire to have extraordinary 
privileges accorded to them. 


Taat Tacenreo Men veep not Srupy. 


‘The adoption of this idea as an axiom, is pernicious in the extreme. 
It has given rise to as much falsehood as any single notion that ever 
gained currency. ‘Those whose cast of mind does not allow them to 
acquire quickly, being ambitious of reputation as men of talent, toil in 
secret when they dare not toil openly. College tradition gives a case 
in point :— 

“ Once upon a time” a youth entered college, full of ambitious hopes 
and with the brightest prospects of success. He very much resembled 
the Alpine pedestrian of Longfellow : 
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“ His brow was sad; his eye beneath 
Flashed like a falchion from its sheath, 
And like a silver clarion rung 
The accents of that unknown tongue, 

Excelsior !” 


He soon adopted the maxim that study is unnecessary for a person 
of talent; and, of course, unnecessary for him. His days were spent 
among his fellows in listless idleness, or when found at his room he 
was almost invariably abed and asleep. He never was seen to study, 
unless perhaps to glance over his lesson just before he went in to recite; 
and yet his recitations were models—so accurate, so fluent, so beauti- 
ful. It was not long before he won a golden reputation as a man of 
talent. College for once was unanimous. A genius was verily among 
them. Imitators in great numbers arose, who all succeeded admirably 
in equaling his apparent neglect of study ; but none could equal him 
in the recitation room. 

The health of the reputed genius, however, in process of time be- 
gan to fail. His ruddy complexion was changed to sallow, and his 
flashing eye lost its lustre. Yet he was not one who frequented places 
of dissipation; he was noted for keeping early hours. Others, who 
had constitutions much more frail, and who studied long and faithfully, 
showed no signs of weakness or disease. Still every one observed 
that the common favorite was fast failing. Consumption was attacking 
the citadel of life ; an iron constitution was completely broken down, 
and the messengers of death were already revelling in the halls of his 
heart. Our friend (he was everybody’s friend, and why not ours ’) 
had always refused to receive a room-mate. Though the most sociable 
of men, he uniformly chose to occupy a room alone. Senior year ar- 
rived. He had reached the threshold of college, attended by well-nigh 
ra proudest reputation as a scholar that ever so young a man had won. 


change 
Came o'er the spirit of his dream ;” 


for dream it was. By aecident he was discovered at midnight study- 
ing under his bed! And thus he had passed almost through his course. 
It was his custom to darken his window at night; and to prevent dis- 
covery or even suspicion, he would crouch beneath his bed, and study, 
study, while others were enjoying their calm repose. ‘To gain a char- 
acter for not laboring, he labored much more severely than any of his 
fellows. His health was failing; and after all his toil, to his brilliant 
career was added a disgraceful close. No one could avoid despising 
him for his paltry trick, which had succeeded but too well even for 
himself. As his early course had been eminently bright, so its termi- 
nation was one of palpable darkness. Unlike the falling star, his path 
downward was not illuminated: his brilliance in an instant was extin- 
guished forever. 


The life of this man in college was a continuous lie. And such, to 
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a greater or less degree, must be that of every person who adopts the 
maxim that talent is an all-sufficient substitute for study, and who yet 
succeeds in the various oe a ary of intellectual effort. 

But the maxim is equally pernicious to those who have two much 
magnanimity to live alie. It leads such persons to squander time and 
invaluable opportunities. Frequently the most promising portion of our 
students are injured by it. Conscious of innate talent, in dislike the 
reputation of drudges. Very many, not actually indolent, thus imbibe 
a disrelish for labor. Quickness of conception enables some of them 
to rank — among their fellows. But those of strong, profound 
minds sufler irreparable injury. ‘Their time is worse than wasted ; 
habits of thought are acquired of the most prejudicial nature. Men 
cannot expect to possess every one the same characteristics. Great 
quickness of conception and great profundity of thought are not often 
found united in the same individual. And it is worse than folly for the 
profound person to ape the ready man. It is not the rapid traveler 
that gathers treasures from the earth; but he who stops, and delves, 
and drills. 

“ Nature lives by toil ; 
Beast, bird, air, fire, the heavens and rolling world, 
All live by action. Hence the joys of health ; 
Hence strength of arm, and clear judicious thought ; 
Hence corn and wine and oil, and all in life delectable.” 


But with the mind it is preeminently true, that it grows by action. The 
ball of snow which the urchin forms with his puny hands acquires by 
constant rolling such magnitude that the stout man cannot move it. 
The mind, too, by continual revolutions grows until the universe cannot 
limit its labors, until it becomes only less than Divinity. 

The idea is full of stern grandeur, that the Almighty is the Greatest 
Laborer. Without cessation, He worketh. While mortals yield to wea- 
riness, He guideth and governeth all things. The most gifted of men 
are those who are least unlike—not to say alike—Him. ‘They are 
then, other things being equal, those who are capable of the most con- 
secutive and most effectual labor, in the highest departments of intel- 
lectual effort. 

Hence, talent implies the ability and consequent obligation to do men- 
tal work. How palpable is the fallacy to employ it as an excuse for 
neglecting any kind of intellectual labor ! 
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AN INTRODUCTION, 
WRITTEN IN THE ALBUM OF Mins *®®*, OF VIRGINIA. 


Since a pure and treasured being, whose sweet face my fancy seeing, 

Thrills with pleasure, bids me write a Preface to her Album here ; 

‘Though my verse may prove high treason to the Muse that rhymes with reason, 
Yet ‘twill spring at any season on a theme to Memory dear ; 

Spring unbidden, flow unchidden, gush perennial all the year. 


Il. 
In the Editorial column, staining first this unstained volume, 
In a mood half sad, half mirthful, * Open Sesame!” I cry : 
Wide the door swings: ‘* Walk in, ladies ; walk in, gentlemen, whose trade is 
Verse ; and ye whose life the shade is; sate the ear and feast the eye: 
Gay or tearful, grave or cheerful, drain your wits and inkstands dry.” 


Who can guess this Album’s pages? filled by those of various ages ; 

One with Youth's pulsations bounding ; one in Manhood cool and strong ; 
One with years and sorrows laden, to whose ears his long-lost maiden, 
*Mid the halls his childhood played in, trills no more the evening song :— 


Dark and dreary, worn and weary, drags his lingering life along. 


IV. 


Sisters, cousins, aunts and brothers, followed by a host of others, 
Here will trace their autographic words of friendship, feigned or true ; 
Lovers, by their loves made frantic ; grave philosophers grown antic ; 
Poets pensive, pale, romantic, weaving thoughts of moonlight hue ; 
Some from passion, some from fashion, here will shed the inky dew. 


v. 
What may be the special motive, that J, too, have hung my votive 
Tablet in this paper temple, of which you the goddess are ? 
Not to crave in courtly Latin, or in English, soft as satin, 
Some small corner in your matin orisons, or evening prayer: 
Hope's wild fever with me never in such happiness may share. 


vi. 


When thy star that now so gaily decks its sphere, shall gleam all palely 
O'er thy mutiled footsteps, creeping far along Life’s sounding shore, 
And thy backward ‘Thought retraces all the old familiar graces 

Of the friends whose faded faces thou shalt see, ah! nevermore ; 
Though still faintly float their saintly voices o'er the ocean's roar ; 
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Vil. 
Then may Memory’s gentle finger on these lines in kindness linger, 
Traced by one whose steps were lonely through this dank terrestrial fen ; 
Whom nor Love, nor Power, nor Glory, nor the splendid classic story, ’ 
Couned in legends, grand and hoary, wakes to genuine joy again ; 
Since no mother, sire, or brother, links him to this world of men. 


Vill. 
May’st thou never know how lonely is his path, who wanders, only 
Circled by the silent mu-iags, which have lost their early spell ;— 
Cease, my heart, thy dolerul dreaming, and assume @ happier seeming, 
With the fervent prayer that beaming Joy round her may ever dwell ! 
Lovely maiden, blossom-laden, here I breathe a warm farewell. 


Onruanos, 


PEDESTRIANIANA, 


* Puck.—llow now, Spirit! whither wander you’ 
Fairy.— Over hill, over dale, 
Thorough bush, thorough briar, 
Over park, over pale, 
Thorough flood, thorough fire, 
I do wander everywhere.” 
Midsummer Night's Dream. 


Reaper! were you ever “ tired of brick and mortar ’” Did you ever 
get weary of the din of business, and the eternal hubbub of city life? 
Have you ever sickened at the glare of dusty streets, stretching away 
under brown-coated elms and maples no longer green, ull the aching 
eye was withdrawn in very pain from their loathsome monotony ? 
Ilave you at any time in your remembrance, especially your college 
remembrance, seated yourself in your big arm-chair, near an open 
window, on a hot summer's day, tossed your heels upon a table, looked 
out of said window with the hope of seeing something fresh, something 
verdant, and then tarned away almost in desperation, certainly, with 
disgust, an actual nausea, as you saw nothing but long rows of white 
painted flaring houses standing in dreary perspective, limned against a 
glowing sky, and all glistening with a horrible brightness in a flood of 
lervid sunlight? When, as the “ dog-days” slowly circled by, and Siri- 
us still wheeled up nightly on his burning path, ascendant and ascend- 
ing star, you have become fatigued with weeks and months of that severe 
though wholesome toil which our Alma Mater imposes on her children, 
and with brain crazed and bewildered by the ceaseless hum and stir 
about you, have hurried off to the comparative silence of your own 
quiet room, have you not then, dear reader, been conscious of an in- 
tense desire to be away, fur away from the “ busy haunts” and 
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thoroughfares of men? And have you not at such a time felt an un- 
controllable longing for the cool, delightful country ? Some dim, old 
forest hard by a babbling stream, some pleasant valley, some secluded, 
untrodden meadow, remoto gramine ; 


“ Where the tall pine, and hoar-leafed poplar make 
A deep, dark shadow o'er the breeze-stirred lake ;” 


some place, in short, where your spirit might commune with that in- 
visible beauty, which it so carnestly craves, and for which it is surely 
fitted ? | warrant thee, friend, thou hast known all this and more, and 
often whilst a dweller in the sultry town, hast been ready to ery out 
with another poet, 


“Oh! fora lodge in some vast wilderness, 
Some boundless contiguity of shade !” 


But if not, then your experience is not mine, and furthermore allow 
me to express the belief, with all due courtesy and without the least 
intention of wounding your sensibilities, reader, that if you have nvt 
had such or similar feelings, you must be of sterner mould than other 
men—you must, I should say, be made of queer stuff, of some most 
unheard of material, altogether different in its nature from that of which 
mankind are in general composed. Howeverthis may be, | shall yet 
assume for the present, that you very heartily agree with me, that in 
respect of this matter, you are most decidedly of my opinion that the 
city 18 sometimes a great nuisance ; that, in fine, in cockney phrase, 
“them’s” your “ sentiments exactly ;” and, of course, if this is the 
case, I may fairly claim from you any such further unanimity of under- 
standing or coincidence of thought, as in the progress of this article, 
or essay, or sketch, or whatever else you may choose to call it, | may 
with equal reason presume to expect. With this tacit agreement we 
shall doubtless jog along very cosily and pleasantly together, making 
remarks funny or otherwise, cracking a joke, firing off a pun, or sug- 
gesting sundry profound and grave reflections on various important sub- 
jects, with any other ideas, fancies or whims that may chance to strike 
us; and at the close of our journey, part from each other with the ut- 
most good will and mutual esteem. 

I said “ a journey,” and | mean by this, not a journey in a figurative 
sense, but a bond-fide one, a positive change of place, an actual ex- 
changing of old Yale for some distant region, whose whereabouts are 
not yet supposed to be definitely ascertained. Nor is it of much con- 
sequence to know where we are going, provided we leave behind us 
the city’s crowd and uproar, and find ourselves alone among the hills 
and mountains with Nature in her wildness and solitude, certain, in 
such case, that we are where we should be, and leaving to others all 
conjecture as to our destination and solicitude as to our return, We 
shall not however, we trust, be lost in the course of our peregrinations, 
and if such were to be our fate, we still have the consolation of know- 
ing that, after all, we shall be somewhere, which is far preferable to the 
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being nowhere. ‘This last point, perhaps, needs some additional proof, 
and | shall therefore back it up with a syllogism, which if genuine, is 
you will remember, entirely irrefragable :— 


Every road leads sumewhere. 
There is a certain road. 
Therefore, That road leads somewhere. 


Of course, it only remains that we find this road and get fairly started 
upon it, and then the journey aforesaid must naturally and necessarily 
follow. “ But,” says the reader, “ how are we to go, that is, what is 
to be our conveyance !” Conveyance! why, my dear sir, we are to 
make use of the means we already possess, those instruments with 
which Providence has long since furnished us, those locomotive arti- 
cles vulgarly called legs, sir; in short, we are intending with manly 
independence to go as pedestrians ; we purpose positively and abso- 
lutely to set out on a walking tour for parts unknown, promising how- 
ever for your comfort, that they shall lie within the limits of Puritan- 
dom and accredited civilization. Don't be alarmed, reader; we as- 
sure you there is no occasion for it, not in the least ; we are only about 
to take a “ little exercise,” and besides, we promise you every assist- 
ance, should you “ break down”—a kind word, an encouraging smile 
or so ;—and perhaps we may favor you with a ride on our shoulder, or 
astride our knapsack, should your case prove to be desperate. As for 
the act of walking, that is so simple, that you must be familiar with it 
already, and need therefore no instruction on that point. ‘Though de- 
pendent on strictly philosophical principles, yet the modus operand: 1s 
plain to the comprehension of a child. For it consists merely, as 
another hath sagely remarked, in * successively placing one limb with 
the foot thereunto attached before the other, and continuing the process 
for an indefinite number of times, or for so long a period, as the incli- 
nation of the agent may allow him an extension of the performance.” 
On the score of ignorance then, no reasonable excuse cau be offered, 
We might also whisper in your ear various suggestions about the bea- 
efits of “ rustication,” “ ruralizing,” etc., but we torbear to offend the dehi- 
cacy of our readers by any such allusion—we would not for the world 
insinuate that they were ever nearly or remotely endangered by any 
cause tending to such a result. 

The occasion of this contemplated expedition you will probably next 
inquire after, which, as it is a proper question, we shall take the op- 
portunity to answer. ‘The fact then, is, that not “ many moons” ago, 
at the close of a college term, wherein we had tasked our intellectual 
powers “ pretty extensively” to meet the legal requirements of study, 
finding ourselves well worn and weary, running low im spirits and bur- 
dened with that insufferable languor, that intolerable ennus, which is 
always the legitimate oflspring of the summer solstice and succeeding 
months, we felt that we were under the immediate necessity of bring- 
ing our wits into requisition to see what we should do. ‘The idea 
suddenly popped upon us with astonishing force, that ours is a great 
country, a prodigiously great country, and that this greatness had not 
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hitherto, as respected ourself, been duly appreciated ; that, moreover, 
there were several “elephants” in different quarters of this same 
country, and two or three of them even in New England, which we 
had not yet seen, and which, we were assured, were most indubitably 
worth the trouble of visiting. As the exhibition of these animals was 
free, and as one of them in particular, a huge, antediluvian fellow, with 
an enormous head and body, and back high raised in air, was open to 
inspection on every side, could be examined gratuitously, and even per- 
mitted one to scale his rugged sides and slide down his venerable pro- 
boscis, with other and similar liberties, it was determined, after mature 
reflection, to set out instanter and call upon his majesty without further 
ceremony, 

So, reader, on the morning of a bright and beautiful day, late in the 
summer of 184-, an attentive observer might have beheld issuing 
from the suburbs of one of the noblest cities that grace the banks of 
the far-famed Connecticut, a number of individuals, who, by their 
youthful appearance, their jovial deportment, the peculiar fashion of 
their garments, and the superior intelligence that distinguished their 
countenances, would easily have satisfied the most inattentive spectator 
that they were students, and Rumor, the jade, reported from Yale, 
Be not frightened, gentle reader, we are not proposing to write a novel, 
though that last paragraph is, we confess, a little James-ish, and should 
have been less aspiring in its tone and dimensions. The sun was 
jecting hig rays obliquely down into the broad valley beneath us—light, 
fleecy clouds were floating up from the west, and winging their way 
over the sky, and a dense fog that had ail night mantled the bosom of 
the river, was now rising in silvery masses, sailing off to the east, and 
vanishing behind the hills. Forth we marched, a jolly quintumvirate ; 
not such a quintumvirate, mind you, as has the editorial supervision of a 
certain Magazine we wot of—that is a far more dignified and august 
body—a jolly band, I say, with hearts merry and blithe as youth and va- 
cation could make them, snufling the fresh, pure air with unimaginable 
zest, jumping now and thena fence by way of keeping up our gymnas- 
lies, it being a new species of fencing, turning unobserved an occasion- 
al summerset on the grass, or enlivening our conversation at intervals 
with burst of fun-provoking laughter, that frightened the birds from 
their roosts, and made the very “ welkin ring.” We shall not enter 
into any minute detail of what we saw during the first few days after 
our departure from the goodly city, which has already been immortal- 
ized by a notice in this renowned history, since the parts then travers- 
ed are, we doubt not, quite familiar to the reader, and we shall hurry 
On to regions more remote and less generally known. Giving you then 
@ seat on our gray and time-worn quill— 


It once did help to bear a goose, 
And why, I pray, not you ’ 


—no intention of instituting, dear reader, any comparison here—oh, no! 
not at all, by no means, certainly—there is no ground of analogy, We 
admit—but putting you there, we will transport you out of this pleasant 
little State, ycleped Connecticut, into another, famous for its excessive- 
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ly green mountains, its staunch whiggism and its pretty feminines, who, 
from ocular evidence and personal observation, we veritably believe 
and almost unqualifiedly assert, are second to none that may be men- 
tioned, always excepting, of course, those of that State to which we 
have the honor to belong. There is no need, however, of imagining 
ourselves performing this trip through the air, particularly as the rail- 
car, being a land vehicle, and consequently a much safer one, is wait- 
ing for us at the depot, fuming and steaming with impatience at our 
long delay. Stepping in, therefore, and taking a seat, we are off, 
coasting along the banks of that same calm river, whose bright waters 
many miles below had at first reflected our passing forms ; then again 
darting through a valley, or winding about the base of some steep and 
wooded hill. Leaving a new Erin on our left, which by the by, is al- 
ready well stocked with choice specimens of the potato-loving race, 
Holyoke and the Nonotuck range on our right, and waving our hats to 
Amherst and its College in the distance, we dashed over a level tract or 
plain, and with a shrill whistle brought up all running in the old-fash- 
ioned town of Northampton. Of this 8 we have but a word to 
say, and that in the highest degree eulogistic. Reader, should you 
ever happen there in the “ leafy month” of May, when the village is 
clothed in the luxuriant foliage of its more than magnificent elms, you 
will unquestionably assert with us that it is lovely, very lovely; yea, 
beautiful in the extreme. We have delightful recollections of that 
quiet spot, enough, if detailed in full, to fill a small octavo, but “ time 
waits for no man,”’ and in general the cars don’t, so we can only exhort 
you to go in propria persond and see for yourself. Fail not, also, to 
heed our sanitary advice, and visit the Water-Cure, from the grounds 
about which may be obtained a view of one of the most exquisite land- 
scapes in this or any other country. And here we would remark in 
passing, that there can be no greater folly committed by any lover of 
fine scenery, than to affect that silly passion for Italian, Grecian or 
Scottish marvels, and to abandon as if deserving of no attention all 
the glories of this unequaled land. We do feel an honest indignation 
at those pretenders and professed admirers of the beautiful, those 
would-be judges of nature, who, in their superficial and worthless ad- 
miration of foreign climes, see nothing in our ocean-lakes, our noble 
rivers, our prairies, Our mountains, our numberless features of all con- 
ceivable forms of beauty, worthy the amateur’s notice or the poet’s eye. 
Away, then, with this false and hollow taste, and let us return to that 
better appreciation which respects things as they are, uninfluenced by 
the glitter of a shallow exterior, whose seat is in the heart, whose de- 
cisions are unerring, because based on a perception of that hidden 
beauty, which none save the genuine critic can understand. An hour's 
ride brought us to Greenfield, where, leaving the cars and grasping our 
canes with all the ardor of crusaders to the Holy Land, directing our 
course meanwhile due north, we marched on stout of heart, and with 
eager expectation, which was by no meang lessened as we came in 
sight of a high range of hills reaching from east to west, and filling 
up the entire horizon in front. With glowing cheeks and limbs braced 
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the vigorous exercise, we climbed the steep ascent, following the 
road which wound upward through thick copses of oak and mountain 
ash, and stopping occasionally to admire the wildness of the scenery, 
now characterized by surpassing beauty and grandeur. Far in t 
southwest lay a spur of the Green Mountains, standing in bold relief 
against the sky, with their forest-crowned tops brightly irradiated by 
the setting sun, while eastward, dense woods and innumerable bills 
and valleys, over which fell long belts of sunlight with patches of 
shade intervening, stretched off in wide, blue vistas till lost to the eye 
in the uncertain distance. But, sooth to say, reader, the place assign. 
ed us for these “ Rambles” will not allow us to linger thus on our way, 
since there are yet many things to be seen and talked about, and we 
have scarce yet begun the excursion, whereon, at the beginning we so 
respectiully requested the favor of your company. Staying for the 
night with a hale, old farmer, whose extensive and well cultivated fields 
lying in a romantic little valley near the river, gave sure token of 
abundant plenty and prosperity, the next morning, before the day star 
had quite disappeared, we were again on our way, refreshed by such a 
night of rest as ‘twixt prayer-bells and animalcular bed-fellows, we had 
not enjoyed for a twelve-month, rejuvenated, reinvigorated in every 
nerve and fibre of our whole body, and feeling very much as if we had 
indeed unawares been quafting largely from the fabled but genuine 
Elixir of Life. And 1 am half inclined to believe we afterward did, 
for while zealously engaged in discussing a late breakfast under the 
shadow of a broad-lealed elm, one of our number shouted at the top 
of his voice, “ A cider-press, fellows, there’s a cider press! hurrah! 
let’s have some of that delectable juice !” whereupon, leaving the said 
breakfast to take care of itself, we decamped with the utmost precipi- 
tation, and no appreciable time elapsed before, having paid the owner 
an equivalent for our intended assault, and having also provided our- 
selves with straws of suitable length and calibre, we assembled around 
the tub, into which the expressed liquid was temptingly oozing in nu- 
merous and fast-falling drops, and prepared to investigate to our en- 
tire satisfaction and to our own ¢aste, the scientific principles pertain- 
ing to the art of “ sucking,” something about which we had read before, 
(vid. Olm. Phil. art. Pumps,) but never so practically understood. Pre- 
vious to the commencement of operations, however, we passed a unan- 
imous vote that new cider was not contemplated in the prohibitions 
of our Temperance Pledge, and that consequently in the present case 
we were at liberty to do as we chose. Behold us then, all ye lovers 
of that sparkling liquid, as with our slender and golden-colored wheat- 
en tubes deftly immersed in an ocean of bubbles, we sat there, knights 
of the Round-Tub, silently imbibing long draughts of the foaming and 
delicious beverage! Ye deities of ancient Greece! Hellenic Gods and 
Goddesses! drank ye ever swch nectar as that? Sipped ye ever such 
a fluid, such a ‘wordy diov,” even at the banquets of “ loud thundering” 
Jove! Were ever celestial palates titillated by such a mellifluous sub- 
viance as on that occasion was elevated to the lips of that quintumviral 
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roduction commemorated and commended to posterity?’ Whew' read- 
er, that'll do! that last is unquestionably a poser—we forbear—we shall 
yot so offend again. 

At Bellows Falls are some natural curiosities deserving a visit from 
the traveler, for the great singularity of their appearance. The bed of 
the river is here of solid rock, a portion of which is left bare by the 
recess of the water, exhibiting deep holes of a circular form, worn in 
the rock by the attrition of stones confined in them and kept in motion 
by the river, to the depth of six or eight feet. 

“An adventure happened here, which, as it was quite “a scrape,” I 
will briefly allude to. Feeling somewhat fatigued with a long walk 
one morning, and seeing the river on our left, it was decided to refresh 
ourselves with a bath as speedily as possible. Descending, therefore, 
the steep bank, which here was very high and covered with trees, we 
soon found a large, flat rock, sheltered from the sun, and presenting, 
as swimmers term it, a “ capital diving-off place.” ‘Throwing off our 
garments, We were soon laving our panting bodies in the cool stream, 
not anticipating any interruption of our aquatic pastime, such as soon 
occurred. While the rest, but half-attired, were sitting on the bank, 
and we had not yet completed our own ablution,a loud explosion 
over our heads startled us from our dreamy state and made us fully 
aware of our situation. Instantly several stones came clattering 
through the bushes and one or two passed over us into the river. 
“They're blasting rocks!” some one shouted, at which, seizing our 
carpet-bags, valises, etc., we dodged under a large bush and waited a 
second clap. Then wading along in the deep mud, which garnished 
the river’s sides, and by its softness and depth created no small alarm 
in us as to what would probably be our fate, or at least produced in us 
astnhing sensation as we stepped along over its yielding surface, we 
finally reached a spot secure from any further danger, with the firm 
conviction that railroads, gunpowder and rocks were a “ great bore,” 
which phrase was especially applicable to the two latter, as the reader 
will perceive, 

But our time and space will not permit us to relate our numberless 
“incidents of travel” by the way, and we must hurry on to the consum- 
mation of our journey, skipping, in consequence, many glowing and 
highly exciting descriptions of scenes and places which we had intend- 
ed for the particular gratification of all who might glance at these pages. 
Yet a few remarks in relation to the peculiar mode of traveling which 
we adopted may not be inappropriate. 

It must be obvious to every one, that the ordinary way of going by 
stages, steamboats, or rail-cars, the latter especially, is,in many re- 
spects, totally inadequate to the wants of the traveler, and wholly unfit 
for any thorough and satisfactory survey of the country through which 
he may chance to pass. Their superiority arises, in the main, from 
the increased facility of intercommunication they afford and the great- 
er ease thereby attained in the transaction of business, and for these 
they are invaluable ; but for objects other than these, except, perhaps, 
the transient pleasure occasioned by their speed, they are almost utter- 
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ly useless. Now pleasure is the chief design which every real traveler 
has in view. But that is not to be obtained in any good degree by a 
careless and superficial glance, as you shoot hurriedly by ;—it must be 
sought leisurely and deliberately, with a steady eye and a calm, unruf- 
fled mind, that a just conception of the thing may be seized and fastened 
in its full reality and perfection in the memory, or otherwise no perma- 
nent idea of the object willremain. So, too, a man should not content 
himself with the decisions of others, or depend upon the impressions 
which they have received ; he should rather go with an independent 
judgment of his own, fully alive in himself to all that is grand or 
beautiful or sublime ; and if it be practicable, he should be his own 
guide also, since a discovery that another has made, creates less pleas. 
urable surprise, and is attended with far less of actual enjoyment than 
that which is due to the visitor's personal experience and observation. 
‘To illustrate our meaning more fully, if one were to visit any natu- 
ral curiosity or world-renowned wonder, for instance, Niagara, withthe 
design of gaining the best possible appreciation of what he saw, an 
image that should live in his memory forever, let him not, with the 
soulless multitude hasten to provide himself with a guide, or meager 
uide-book, stroll along the beaten paths to visit some few of the most 
Cequeuned and prominent points, and then leave, poor man, with, per- 
haps, an half-awakened perception of something great—a feeling that 
“ there’s a prodigious lot of water there, to be sure,” and fancying the 
while that there was no more to be seen; but let him go My himself into 
the woods that line the shore, away from the voice and presence of 
men, and listen in silence to the oe A of those everlasting waters, 


or hang musingly over the verge of a cliff, or place himself at the 


foot of the sheet, and gazing up at the vast green flood falling out of 
the sky, fill his mind and heart with thoughts of its Mighty Maker ;— 
do anything, in short, it may please him, only let him scorn all “ helps,” 
all impertinent directions as to what his sensations ought to be, and 
feel, we repeat, and admire for himself alone. 

And to apply now, what we have been saying, to the present case : if 
you would gain solid satisfaction, reader, from your travels in this or 
any other land, go not always with the giddy dome in the splendid 
steamer or velvet-cushioned car, nor follow obsequiously in the wake of 
the fashionable and heartless world; but turn, my friend, if thou’rt 
sick of the “ pomp and littleness” of man, turn aside into some untrod- 
den path that may lead thee perchance through cool, dim forests, or by 
the side of murmuring streams, wherein disporteth the silver-bellied 
and wary trout, or over the mountain-top and the “breezy hill,” or yet 
along the shore of some wild and wood-engirded lake, where thou 
may’st linger at thine ease and refresh thy care-worn spirit at fountains 
unpolluted by mortal touch. Adopt, that is, our plan—fill thy carpet- 
bag with all necessary articles, fling it across thy shoulder, seize thy 
crooked cane in hand, and go on foot. 

For the benefit of future pedestrians, we will state one day's experi- 
ence, which will answer for the rest. Our custom was to begin early, 
in the freshness of the morning, ere the dew was off the grass, and, 
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stopping presently for a comfortable breakfast, to “ go it” briskly till the 
sun im his midday height waxed somewhat too warm for further pro- 
gress, When we sought the impervious shade of a wood or grove, 
“keeled up” under the trees and took a “ siesta,” an afternoon nap ; or 
if our tastes were more of an intelleetual sort, Sheridan, Ben Jonson, or 
Shakspeare furnished us with all the entertainment we desired. Din- 
ner was, of course, “ next in order,” at the aristocratic hour of three, P. 
M., followed by a bath in the river, if ¢greeable, after which we con- 
tinued our walk far into the evening, gladdened and often enraptured 
with the glorious scenery which the moonlight developed in all the soft 
and witching loveliness of a dream. And then, when our supper had 
been devoured, and we had disappeared in the dark, didn’t we sleep? 
Our private belief is that we did “considerable.” And once, reader, 
once, when no hotel was ready to welcome us, we slept in a barn ' 
Elevate not thy contemptuous nose at such an idea—let not a supercil- 
ious smile corrugate thy hitherto gentle countenance at such a thought 
—it was the soundest, sweetest rest we ever enjoyed. Though not 
composed of down, our bed was of the fragrant clover; though not 
canopied with curtains of silk, we could see the stars shining, as if the 
eyes of guardian angels, through crevices in the roof; though not 
startled from our couch by the alarm of a fire-bell, we were lulled to 
repose by the chirping of crickets, and awakened from it by an early- 
rising chanticleer ; and to sum it all up, though not stretched in fever- 
ish slunnber between the brick walls of a college, haunted by visions of 
professors with tutors behind them and half-committed lessons in the 
background, we yet slept in such a manner as, kind reader, may it often 
be your favoring fortune to do—such a sleep almost, as speaketh the 
Grecian of : 
eu maxpiv dei vinygerov Umvev.” 


But to return from our long digression, let us, im nautical phrase, take 
an observation and see where we are. Well, here is Franconia, a 
place where the thermometer has no scruples in winter about taking a 
very low stand, whose atmosphere at such times is said to be refrigera- 
tive to a very remarkable degree, as it has been known to sink to —35° or 
—40°, which exceeds in frigidity, we believe, anything that has ever 
been experienced in other portions of New England, or, even, of the 
United States. Looking con we find ourselves in the center of an 
immense basin or valley, stretching longitudinally toward the southwest, 
and confined on the north by a succession of low sloping hills, and 
walled up on the south by a continuous range of mountains, high and 
frowning, with broken or serrated summits resembling a huge, irregular 
saw. Bending our steps directly towards this ridge, a few hours of 
toilsome ascent brings us to the Franconia Notch, where, resting fora 
short time at the Notch House, a solitary building at the foot of La 
Fayette Mount and hemmed in by enormous cliffs, like giant sentinels, 
watching the gorge beneath, we retrace our way and turning to the 
right, come suddenly to the edge of a fairy little lake, surrounded by 
dense thickets and reflecting from its bright bosom the gray rocks and 
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perpendicular sides, that, rising many hundred feet above it, look down 
on the peacefulness of the waters below. We stood awed and speech- 
less at the lonely sublimity of the scene. There was an air of great- 
ness, of stern majesty, that seemed to pervade as with a presence the 
atmosphere, a stillness that was in truth that of Nature’s repose. A 
winding and rugged road conducted us from this spot down the Notch, 
of which, as no adequate description can be given, we shall not attempt 
it ourselves. ‘The mountains vary on either hand between one and two 
thousand feet in height, and are at times veiled by clouds that float 
about their summits, while the cliffs themselves appear to hang over 
the very head of the traveler in the narrow defile beneath. Presently, 
B , one of our number, exclaimed, ‘‘ ‘There is the ‘Old Man of the 
Mountain !'” We cast our eyes aloft, and there, with forehead and 
nose and lips even to the chin, perfectly defined, was a human face 
formed out of the solid granite on the projecting brow of the mountain, 
at the height of thirteen hundred feet in the air, and looking toward the 
east, as if facing the rising sun. ‘The actual length of the face is about 
seventy feet. The work of nature, it has been there for ages, destined, 
obably, to be there as many centuries more. ‘Three miles from the 
Notch is the Flume. Passing through tangled vines and underbrush, 
and climbing the sides of a deep glen, covered with aged forest trees, 
half an hour’s walk, or rather scramble, brought us to the foot of a steep 
declivity, down which, between lofty walls of rock, leaped a large 
stream impetuously, forming a stupendous cascade, whose wild beauty 
a hundred fold compensates the visitor for all his trouble. The Pool 
is also near by, but we have not space to speak of it. 
The next morning found us in full view of Mount Washington and the 
White Mountain range, standing off to the north, and rearing their 
roud crests above all competitors as if to pierce the sky. Still keep- 
ing to the road, we now entered an almost impenetrable swamp, ex- 
tending for many miles around the mountains and well stocked with 
game. Bears, indeed, and deer, are quite numerous, of which we had 
very satisfactory evidence, for the hide of a veritable Bruin was shown 
us, some six feet in length, which had been taken a few days before, and 
J—— solemnly averred he saw some bear’s tracks in the woods—but 
as these forests are, as before stated, perfectly trackless, we have never 
believed the story. A dinner at Fabyan’s, and a night’s rest at the 
Crawford House, near the Willey Notch, so named from the Willey 
calamity, which our readers will doubtless remember, prepared us for 
“The Ascent.” This Notch, though more beautiful, is not in our opin- 
ion as imposing as that at Franconia. An amusing incident occurred 
here, illustrating the generally received saying that the sublime is re- 
moved but a step from the ridiculous. Directly facing the Willey 
Notch House is a lofty mountain, nearly two thousand feet in height, 
presenting « sufficiently grand and striking aspect to awaken emotions 
of thrilling awe and pleasure in any but the most stupid mind ; in fact, 
the one on whose eastern side is carved that giant face before spoken 
of, and clothed to its top with hemlocks and stunted pines. One of 
those pompous ladies, distinguished for their conceit and corpulency, 
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who visit such places because others do and for no other reason, and are 

especially remarkable for the officiousness with which they comment 

on points of scenery, yet with as little conception of their true charac- 

ter as a pig might be supposed to owe of the grandeur of a thunder 
t 


storm, stood at the window of the hotel, staring up at the mountain with 
« look of vulgar wonder, which was in itself irresistibly “ rich” and 
altogether too ludicrous for our risibilities to endure Presently, fold- 
ing her fat red arms across her bosom, taking another squint at the no- 
ble object before her, and then, as if overcome by the sublimity of her 
feelings, suddenly turning toward us her freckled face, which closel 
resembled in color and expression a large ripe pumpkin, she exclaimed, 
in a highly pathetic tone, “ Wa-a-ll now, du tell! if that ere mounten 
aint the beautifulest mounten that ever I seed in all my days! it looks 
oncommon, don’t it?” Didn't we laugh, though !—no, we only sneesed, 
and that, in our extreme modesty, we did towards the fire. 

Wrapping ourselves warmly in heavy overcoats and shawls, and pro- 
tecting our hands with thick mittens, we hurried along up the narrow 
path, which, consisting of small logs laid traneversely, afforded a sure 
fuoting and an easy ascent. We may remark in passing, that the 
Crawford path is in our judgment far superior to that of Fabyan ; the 
distance, being about nine miles, is the same. A bright sun cheered us 
on as we commenced our arduous task. ‘I'wo hours of toilsome climb- 
ing brought us to the summit of Mount Franklin, the first of the series 
constituting the White Mountain range. Here the view was exciting 
enough to awaken the most vivid pleasure and urge us without delay 
to reach a higher point. Descending into a deep ravine, we next 
reached Monroe Mount, fifteen hundred feet above the Notch. At this 
= the visitor will be much inclined to rest briefly and look about 

im, before he proceeds further. ‘The view here also is excellent, but 
much obstructed, especially toward the south by the La Fayette range, 
while north and east the prospect is seemingly illimitable. Passing 
along the side of Mount Jefferson and treading on the verge of a preci- 
pice three thousand feet in altitude, we began with giddy steps to scale 
Mount Washington. The cold was now intense—a damp mist came up 
from below, rolling towards us in immense volumes that soon hid every 
thing but the mountain from sight, and augured ill for the issue of our 
bold attempt. After an hour's severe labor we stood upon the summit. 
Unexpectedly we emerged from the vapor, and found ourselves looking 
down on the clouds, which presented a spectacle such as, reader, we 
venture to assert, was never conceived of by you in your wildest, most 
extravagant dream. A literal ocean of clouds was all that was visible, 
reaching off in wide, deflecting masses, white as the purest snow, rising 
and falling, now swaying to the right or left in enormous undulations, 
now moving forward before the wind as one vast body, and all glitter- 
ing with intensest splendor, as in quick succession they turned their 
broad bosoms to the sun. 

These, however, soon dispersed and for a few moments we had a 
pretty fair view. Mounting a high rock that indicated the topmost 
point, we set down to contemplate at our leisure such a scene as had 
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never before met our vision. No villages, no cities, nothing of man 
was visible—there was no trace of his puny doings to be seen. | 
you ask, reader, what was the prominent feeling in our mind, it was, 
that we felt exceedingly small and worthless amid the vastness and 
solemnity of what we felt were the works of God. And furthermore, 
gentle friend, should you ever do an act unworthy of your better self— 
it is a mere supposition—should ever thoughts of pride or vanity arise 
within you, go instantly and alone, where you can see only yourself and 
mountains or hills about and beneath you, and a moment’s comparison 
should, methinks, if you are a rational being, cure you effectually of 
the evil. 

Interminable ranges stretched away in a direction—blue peaks 
rose in loneliness on every side, and between them the eye was lost in 
the distance, that seemed actually boundless. As we sat, forgetful of 
the cold, and absorbed in reverie, a faint twittering at our feet caused 
us to look around, and casting a glance toward a large hole in the rock, 
we espied a diminutive gray bird hopping about in the = and 
nestling close to us, as if seeking human sympathy and aid. We threw 
it a bit of bread, sprang from the rock, and rushed off down the moun- 
tain. A cold blast swept in our faces—the snow was falling fast and the 
path was almost concealed from sight. ‘The snug parlor in the Craw- 
ford Hlouse soon received us, and thus was concluded “ ‘The Ascent.” 

Of our subsequent rambles in Vermont—of the “ beauties” and the 
“boys” of that State—of the pretty maiden who “ treated” us to 
custard and apple pie, and to whom we said things almost as soft in 
return—of Lake Champlain—of our fishing excursion on Lake George 
—of all these and other matters we are forced to take a reluctant leave, 
and for the present to bid our readers—farewell. Ww. 8. C. 
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A RAIL ROAD TO SAN FRANCISCO. 


Tue idea of a complete international Rail Way, connecting the 
Eastern with the remote Western shore of the Republic, is an idea 
worthy of the day and of the people in which it has originated. 

Various plans for a Road of this nature have, of late, appeared be- 
fore the public. These have been made dependent, for their success- 
ful execution, either upon Funds to be created by sale of Public Lands, 
to be given to the Company by the United States ; or upon a large 
amount of Capital to be subscribed by private individuals ; or upon 
Moneys to be, from time to time, appropriated to the object by Congress. 

None of these Plans have met with the entire approbation of the 


* Proceedings of the Friends of a Rail Road to San Francisco, at their Public 
meeting, held at the U. S. Hotel, in Boston, April 19, 1849 ; approving the Plan pro- 


posed by Mr. P. P. F. Degrand, &c., &c. Second Edition. Dutton and Went 
worth, Boston, 1849. 
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people, nor of their Legislators. To each, very valid objections have 
been offered ; and, though the body of the people regard with especial 
favor the idea of a grand international Rail Way, terminating at the 
coast of either sea, Mr. Whitney and Mr. Benton are, as yet, unable 

w convince the majority that their respective projects, for the accom- 
plishment of this noble work, are practicable. 

The Plan which contemplates the creation of the necessary Funds 
by the sale of Public Lands, appears to be radically defective ; inas- 
much as no one will buy the lands until the Road is completed ; it 
being no object for a moneyed man to invest where his returns must de- 
pend upon the uncertainties of a work which is yet in the future. And 
if the Lands cannot, at present, be sold, the money to build the Road 
is not available. 

The Plan which proposes to acquire a Capital Stock by private sub- 
scription is objectionable. The cost of the contemplated Road, inclu- 
ding its appurtenances and equipments complete, cannot, it is estima- 
ted, fall short of One Hundred Millions of Dollars ; an amount equal to 
one fourth of all the specie in the United States! ‘Io absorb this vast 
sum from the money market, at the present time, would be to bring 
back upon the country the disasters and distresses of 1837. 

It is estimated that, since the Gold Excitement commenced, twenty 
millions have been taken from general circulation on California ac- 
count, ‘The effect of this large drain upon the resources of business 
was an increase of that depression and gloom, which, Lefore the re- 
turns of California gold, hovered over every branch of trade and com- 
merce throughout the country. From one to two per cent.a month 
was readily obtained, in Wall street and State street, for specie or 
good paper. ‘Those who had at hand vast accumulations of wealth, 
reaped a rare harvest. But the moderately rich man, and the pr 
man, and the entire class of mechanics, and a large majority of the 
business community were sufferers. 

If such be the results when twenty millions are taken out of circula- 
tion, what would be the consequences if five times that amount should 
be immediately locked up from the people! And if this sum be taken, 
it must be taken immediately. For the impatient necessities of the 
nation, arising from the magnitude of its interests East and West, 
North and South, from the continual and exceeding increase of its 
population, and, more than all, from the acquisition of a valuable terri- 
tory upon its remote Pacific frontier, demand that such a Road, if it is 
ever to be constructed, be brought into actual use in the least possible 
lune, 

_ ‘The Plan which relies for success upon Moneys to be, from time to 
lime, «ppropriated by Congress, is not without serious objections. 
Great bodies move slow, says the old proverb; and nowhere is its 
‘ruth better illustrated than in the progress of Legislative Assemblies. 
The “ Law’s delay” is a reality with us. ‘The frequent transferral of 
our Executive and Legislative powers, from one political or to 
another, invariably renders the progress of every Public Work a mat- 
ter of endless debate, squabble, and delay. Party interests are held 
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paramount to National interests. Thus speaks the fate of many 
jects for internal improvement which, from time to time, have —— 
posed in Congress. As, for example, the Bills providing for the reduc- 
tion of Postage Rates ; for encouragement and protection to Domestic 
Manufactures ; for the improvement of Rivers and Harbors; for 
peaceful Government in new territories; &c. ; 

‘Thirty-three years ago, our system of Permanent Fortifications was 
devised by a master mind, The Executive, the Legislature, and the 
people approved it. By universal assent it was entrusted, for execy- 
tion, to General Bernard ; and for the work no man was better quali- 
fied. But where is the system now? Where has it been for years 
past’? Where was it when a formidable war, from the other shore of 
the Atiantic, threatened us? Only in the threshold of its execution, 
stopped in its progress by Party squabbles and Congressional delays ! 
The decayed derricks and the moss-grown granite, piled up at numer- 
ous points along our coasts, are still warning us to beware of entrusting 
works of Public Necessity to the caprices of Public Legislation. 

A few weeks since, another and an entirely new Plan for a Rail 
Road to San Francisco was offered to the People. 

At a meeting convened in Boston, by public notice, on the 19th of 
April last, Mr. Degrand, of that city, presented a Plan which proposes 
that a Company, to construct the Road, be chartered by Congress 
with a Capital Stock of 100 millions of dollars ; that this Company, 
after having paid in 2 millions, shall have the right to borrow United 
States Six-per-cents to such an amount, not exceeding 98 millions, as 
may be necessary to complete the Road with a double track, and carry 
it into full operation ; that Congress give to this Company a strip of 
the Public Lands, 10 miles wide, upon the North side of the Road, 
also the Land for its Bed and for its Station Houses, and the right to 
take from the Public Lands whatever materials may be necessary for 
the construction of the Road. These are the main features of this 
Plan. 

It was, however, also proposed, by the same gentleman, that this 
Road be built solely by American labor and of American materials ; 
that immediately after the surveys are completed, the Company pro- 
ceed with its construction on as many. different points along its entire 
route, as may be practicable ; bringing into actual use its various 
portions, as soon as they are completed ; that, while the Road is con- 
structing, a Telegraphic Line be established, as far and as fast as ex- 

dient, for the uses of the Road, of the Government, and of the Pub- 

ic; that two separate gangs of men, relieving each other, prosecute 
the work day and night; and, at the most difficult points, three sepa- 
rate gangs be employed, in order that no interruption or delay may 0c- 
cur, either by meals, or by storms, or by night, and that all sorts of 
work, for the purposes of the Road, be going on at the same moment, 
throughout its entire route. By such means, it is thought that a Rail 
Road to San Francisco may be completed during the Presidential ad- 
ministration of Mr. ‘Taylor. 


This Plan has, thus far, met with universal approval. ‘To those 
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who have examined it, it appears to be feasible. The fact that it 
originated in a city which is acknowledged as the metropolis of Rail 
Road enterprise, is an omen of its success. Capitalists are willing to 
take stock, and all that seems wanting to ensure its speedy execution 
is a single act of Congress; an act granting to the Company the right 
to borrow the Credit of the United States to the amount of Ninety 
Eight Millions. The passage of this single act, places the interests of 
the Road beyond the influence of any future freak of Legislation; and 
this is the distinguishing feature of Mr. Degrand’s Plan. 

While we await, with concern, the discussion of this Plan at the 
next session of Congress, we will indulge in a few thoughts relative to 
the subject. 

A Rail Road to San Francisco is an important work. It has a mo- 
mentous bearing upon every National interest, and with its success is 
also linked the welfare of Communities which are not our own. 

Let us follow out these thoughts. 

This Road will have an influence upon the Pecuniary relations of 
our Country. The length of a Rail Road from Boston to San Francis- 
co will be 3000 miles. At an average speed of 25 miles per hour, in- 
cluding stops and traveling day and night, the Express Train will run 
through in 5 days. In the First-class Cars, at 2 cents per mile, (which 
is becoming the average rate of Rail Road Fares in this country.) the 
Fare will be $60. In the Second-class Cars, at 1 cent per mile, the 
fare will be $30. If, now, we estimate that 200,000 passengers will, 
annually, pass over this Road, going and returning, between Boston 
and California, (and it is a reasonable estimate,) the cost of their trans- 
portation, supposing that even one-fourth take a second-class pasvage, 
is fairly calculated as follows : 


Fare of 150,000 Ist Class passengers, at &60 each, &9,000,000 
Time and Food of the same, for 5 days, at &5 per day, each, 3,750,000 
Fare of 50,000 2d Class passengers, at $30 each, 1,500,000 
Time and Food of the same, for 5 days, at $2 per day, each, 500,000 

Total expense by the Rail Road Line, $14,750,000 


This, it will be noticed, is the expense of those only who take pas- 
sage at the remote Eastern terminus of the Road. ‘Those who travel 
from points west of the Atlantic sea-board will, of course, be subjected 
toa less expense. As, for instance, the passenger from St. Louis, 
having before him a Road of only 1600 miles, will pay only about 
one half the Fare of the traveler from Boston. 

But allowing that the estimate of $14,750,000 will be the average 
expense of the whole, by the Rail Road J.ine, compare with this the 
expense of the same travelers by the Sea Route. 

The transportation of 200,000 passengers between our Eastern 
Ports and San Francisco, by Sea, a portion going across the Isthmus, 
a portion through the Straits of Magellan, a portion around Cape 
Horn, and one-fourth of the whole taking a second-class passage, is 
fairly estimated as follows : 
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Passage of 150,000 lst Class passengers, at $150 each, $22,500,000 
Time of the same, for 100 days (average) at 83} per day, each, 52,500,000 
Passage of 50,000 2d Class passengers, at $50 each, 2,500,000 
Time of the same, for 100 days (average) at &1 per day, each, 5,000,000 

Total expense by the Sea Route, $42,500,000 
Deduct expense by the Rail Road Line, 14,750.00 
Clear saving of expense, 8 7,750,000 


In this estimate, the cost of passage is placed below the average 
rate. Few First-class passengers have shipped at a less price than 
$250, by Cape Horn, or the waters of Magellan; and by the Isthmus, 
the average expense has been nearly $500. The cost of a marine 
Outfit, which is expensive as well as necessary, and the cost of Insur- 
ances, are not considered in this estimate ; nor is the extra risk of 
Life, nor the disappointments and delays always incident to long voya- 
ges by sea. 

The Overland Route, as it now exists, is as dangerous, and, per- 
haps, as expensive as the Sea Route. It traverses an almost unknown 
waste, infested by savage tribes of Redmen. It defiles through intn- 
cate Mountain-passes and winds over snow-covered summits, _ | offers 
neither hospitality nor cheer to the weary traveler. Fatigue and sud- 
den changes of temperature, not less than the prairie-wolf and the rifle 
of the Indian, thin the ranks of adventurers toiling across its waste, to 
the promised land. Many, who have ventured upon this Route, have 
come back, disheartened and diseased, leaving comrades dead by the 
wayside. A Californian, recently returned, states that he left 25,000 
emigrants, encamped within a circuit of 200 miles upon the South 
Western frontier of Missouri, who are unable to proceed on account of 
sickness, and of the scarcity of guides, of food, and of water. Grass 
sufficient to maintain their cattle, would not grow upon the Route dur- 
ing twelve months to come! 

If, then, we estimate that 200,000 persons will annually pass to and 
fro, between California and the Eastern States, the annual saving of 
expense to the Pepole, by means of a complete international Rail Koad, 
will be Starty-seven Million, Seven Hundred and Fifty Thousand Dol- 
lars ; a sum which, in two years, will more than repay its entire cost! 

In this connection there is another thought. As a general thing, a 
Rail Road always increases the value of the land through which it 
passes. ‘The truth of this remark is forcibly illustrated in the State of 
Massachusetts, which, at this day, has 1500 miles of Rail Road, cost- 
ing nearly fifty millions of dollars. For instance, the land bordering 
upon the “South Shore Rail Road,” in that State, (which was opened 
January 1, 1819,) has increased in value, to an average of not less 
than $50 an acre, for a strip of two miles in width, upon each side. 

By this increase of the value of Property, on either side of a Rail 
Road, we can account for the facility with which a large amount of 
money has become tangible, and appropriated to the construction of 
Rail Roads in this country. It is less than twenty years since the first 
Rail Road was opened in the United States. And on the Ist of Janv- 
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ary, 1848, their iron web covered our Land to an extent of 6,154 miles, 
and ata cost of $145,260,011. A fact which shows that a Rail Road 
is a creator of vast national wealth. 

Now a Rail Road to San Francisco will pass through an immense 
extent of land, which is, at present, for all practical purposes, valueless. 
‘The United States is the proprietor of an idle farm, which returns 
nothing to the treasury. ‘This farm stretches from the Mississippi, 
upon the one hand, to the Pacitic shore upon the other; running 
through twenty degrees of latitude, and comprising an area differing 
not much from the sum of the areas of the ‘I'wenty-Nine States. Judg- 
ing from the past history of Rail Road enterprise, it is reasonable to 
suppose that the existence of this great iron thoroughfare, penetrating 
through the heart of this idle farm, even unto the valleys of the Sacta- 
mento, will immediately render the Public Lands saleable ; and will 
increase their value to such an extent that their revenue would soon 
repay the cost of the Road, and would furnish means for the construe- 
tion of other Roads, diverging from this, the main artery, and thread- 
ing, in every direction, the Great West; stopping short of no sea- 
port on the Pacific Ocean. 

There will be an influence from this work upon our crvit relations. 
The Republic now spans the entire breadth of the North American 
Continent. Its shores are washed by the waters of two Oceans. Its 
Southernmost limit looks upon the tropic of Cancer, and its Northern 
is near the farthest line of the temperate zone. Its geographical area 
nearly equals the area of the entire continent of Europe. With this 
vast increase of territory, have crowded in new relations and diverse 
interests. ‘The mass of Republicanism has become unwieldy. What 
will prevent it from following natural laws, and falling to pieces by its 
own unwieldiness! It must be propped up by every conservative ele- 
ment. It must be bound by every band of unity. A thoroughly inter- 
national feeling must be fostered, and a social as well as a political 
union be maintained. ‘The people must be brought into easy con- 
tact and communion with each other. ‘lhe woodsman upon the Aroos- 
took boundary must know the goldman in California ; the planter in 
Alabama, the trapper at St. Anthony’s Falls ; the merchant at Boston, 
the trader at Astoria; and each must have access to each other. To 
this end, thoroughfares of Intelligence and Intercommunication must be 
opened. ‘These thoroughfares are Rail Ways and Telegraphic Lines, 
which always travel side by side. And these are the conservative ele- 
ments, these the bands of unity which are to consolidate the number- 
less and diverse interests of the Republic. 

An intelligent People is a law and order-loving _ Build Rail 
Roads, then, that knowledge may fly through the Land. 

lt is a question whether California could exist as a member of the 
Contederacy, under her present physical relation to the States on this 
side of the Rocky Mountains. She is now as far from Washington, as 
is Bombay from London. And even when the steamers from San 
Francisco to the Isthmus, and thence to New York, shall be in regular 
connection, California is forty days’ distant, and that, in this day of 
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steam and electricity, is very remote. New York papers tell us what 
was going on in New Orleans, a few hours since. A disastrous fire 
was kindled in St. Louis, and on the next morning the people in the re. 
gion of Passamaquoddy Bay knew of it. But the people in San Fran. 
cisco do not hear of it until two months, or more, have passed; and 
yet the latter city is geographically nearer St. Louis than is the eastern 
corner of Maine. —, 

The iron clamps of a Rail Road must bind California to us, ere she 
can exist as one of our Family. ‘Then a passage of three days will 
bring the citizen of San Francisco to the Mississippi valley, of four 
days to the Capitol, of five days to Plymouth Rock ; and he will real- 
ize that, though 3000 miles intervene between himself and us, he is as 
near to his Eastern fellow citizens, and is as familiar with their Inter- 
ests, as if his home were in their midst. 

But, by far the most glorious influence of this work will be its morat 
influence. ‘The moral influence of a Rail Road? Yes, there is such 
a thing, and few of the moral agencies of man are more potent. 

The moment that this Rail Road is completed, it will become the 
great Passageway of the European mails and the European travelers 
to the Pacific isles and to Asia. Asia is a pagan land. Its nearest 
neighbors are either Pagans, or, what is but little better, “ nominal 
Christians.” Heretofore, Christianity has been able to assail it only 
from the West. During ninety-nine years, that have elapsed since 

Swartz landed at ‘l'ranquebar, the unequal contest has been carried on, 
and with indifferent success, But now the enemy is vulnerable from 
anopposite quarter. Steamers from San Francisco will, in a passage 
of twenty days, land the Christian Missionary, and the Christian Press, 
and all the influences of a Christian Civilization at the gates of Pekin. 
The darkest corners of benighted India will be brought within twenty- 
five days of New England. And upon either shore of that poor Land, 
and upon the numberless Islands of the intervening sea, the light of 
the Cross will begin to dawn. 

There is more in the contemplation of such an event, than words 
ean tell. And all this is linked with a Rail Road to San Francisco. 

But this is not all. ‘The untutored Redman, who now prow!s over 

that wide territory through which this Road must pass, is to be made, 
by it, a better being. Christian Civilization cannot enter his domain 
and pass daily before his wigwam, without tinging him with its regen- 
erating influences. American villages will arise upon his hunting 
grounds ; the New England ploughshare will drive through his prai- 
ries ; the church spire will ascend where his war songs were sung. 

The Indian will be no longer a savage. Thus will changes come 

upon the inefficient and superstitious Mexican. ‘The cruel religion of 

the Aztecs will pass forever away. And all this, and more, is linked 
with a Rail Road to San Francisco. 

One more thought, When this Road is built, the entire globe will 
be girdled by steam. Then you may take the cars at Boston, and al- 
ter five days land at San Francisco. Thence an American steamer 

will convey you to Canton, touching, in her course, at the Sandwich 
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Islands. From Canton, English steamers are running to Bombay and 
Suez. Crossing the isthmus of Suez, steam will take you to Liver- 
pool, and steaming thence, after an absence of less than 125 days, you 
will find yourself again at your New England home. 

How soon, after the consummation of such an event, will the Eng- 
lish language become the Dialect of the globe! 

A Railroad to San Francisco, then, is an important Work ; having a 
momentous bearing upon every interest of our own Nation, and upon 
the welfare of Nations which are not our own. 

Circumstances seem to have made us responsible for its execution. 
lt isa weighty responsibility ; but from it we must not shrink. The 
vast importance of this Work we cannot estimate, until, with our own 
eyes, we shall see the glimmering of that Light which is yet to blaze 
upon the shores of India; until we shall see the gates of Japan and of 
those Islands of the sea long blockaded by Barbarism, swinging upon 
their rusty hinges ; until we shall see all the rude differences of Cus- 
tom and Opinion, which have, for ages, separated the Eastern and 
the Western nations, disappearing; and American Influences shall 
tinge the most distant summits of the globe. Ww. R. B, 


THE VICTORY. 


Stitt Night had thrown her mantle o'er the Earth, 
And wrapped within her dusky folds each trace 
Of human and divine invention,—vale 

And mountain, tower, roof, streamlet, ocean,—all 
That in the gladsome hours of sunlight swell 

The soul with joy or fond bewilderment ; 

While through the dark, impenetrable gloom, 
Like smiles from those we love, in trial’s hour, 
The stars of Heaven diffused their angel-eyed 
Effulgence—shadow of Eternal Good— 

The pall which hushed the voice and step of man. 


But there was one within whose breast a storm 
Of Passion raged, and lulled its wrath, and rose 
Anew, with crushing, fierce, relentless power. 
A soul-born spell was on him—season fit 
For stern reflection, thought, and inward strife, 
When bright, intangible, strange, formless, real, 
The Future glows, when Fame, Dishonor, Life 
With all its mystery and woe, when Duty’s call, 
Like lightning’s varied, fitful glare, bind close 
The Student's meditative fancy. 

Thick 
And fast the phantoms glide before the eyes, 
A mass of shadowy brightness, shadowy gloom. 
There stood the Pasr, though brief to him, the same 
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As ever is the Past to Youth and Age, and marked 
With its appropriate impress. E’en then, 
, The dreamer shuddered at its fearful form : 
E’en then, he saw within its grasp, the hopes 
Of early years deferred forever—crushed 
And blighted long ago, while boyhood’s dreams, 
Like dust lay scattered loosely in its path, 
Or flitted with the passing breeze along 
The hollow, nerveless, fleshless skeleton ! 


While bright and joyous like an angel-bride, 
With retinue of Purity and Love, 

Begirt with silv’ry cloud and crown'd with gold, 
The Future swept in airy beauty by, 

And thus addreased in voice harmonious, 

The tossed and troubled soul: “ At what is lost, 
Gaze not—but turn thy face toward me with hope, 
And follow on! The dauntless heart shall win !” 


He sighed, and feared to hope,—and thus he checked 
The inward risings of the soul toward Heaven 

And Fame ; for Hope and Aspiration both 

Might ever die, and swell the ruin of the Past! 

The Tempter’s voice fell sweeter far, and in 

Despair and blind forgetfulness he sank ! 


Inwoven with the gaudy, glitt’ring name 
Of Pleasure, rose a pestilential flame, 
Which blights its cheated victim ; lurid fire, 

Which dries the springs of peace, with baleful heat, 
Enchants, deceives, consumes the soul to dust. 
It kindled up a blaze within his heart, 

As midnight conflagration lights the gloom, 
And in the thrill of lust, he lost awhile 

Hope, Purity, and Heaven—Future and Past. + 


ay 


But e’er the hot delusion blasted all 
That yet was left of glory there, strong swept 
A breath from Duty’s altar-fire below, 
And quenched the wasting curse. A lowly spark, 
The spark of life—the smile of God—was there, 
And e’er the morning sun had tinged the east 
With gold, there burned within that breast a flame 
Purer and brighter far, from that divine, 
Lone spark originated. 

More glorious 
The Victory, which that young Student gained, 
Than ever glitters in the Life of Vice, 
Or, writ in blood, the page of History stains. 
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Ilow mysterious and unsearchable are the footsteps of Providence ! 
Clouds, dark and impenetrable, often fall around and before us, and we 
may strain our eyes in vain to learn our real position and the tendency 
of our course ; but when time has borne us through the gloom out into 
the clear sunlight and we cast a glance backward upon our track, from 
which those clouds are now swept away, the mystery is unveiled —the 
unerring guidance of Deity is distinctly traced Every close inspector 
of his past life cannot fail to see, that, while in numberless instances 
those actions and events which seemed most to favor his plans have 
proved their greatest obstructions; on the other hand, occurrences 
foretokening naught but evil have resulted in signal advantage—that 
joy and beauty have beamed where he looked only for distaste and de- 
formity—that success has greeted him where failure seemed inevitable. 
However man may pride himself on his strength of intellect nd far- 
reaching sagacity, there is yet a secret but mighty power upon him 
whose control he cannot shake off. 


“ There's a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we may.” 


The same wondrous Providence is over all, alike to guide the swal- 
low’s flight and to control the movements of nations. [low often has 
young Liberty, when threwn into difficulty and danger, contrary to ex- 
pectation | almost against hope, by some surprising turn of events, 
come forth from her perils clothed in fresh beauty and vigor! How 
often has some tyrannical power, secure in the even flow of prosperity, 
and boasting in the flush of success, been overtaken by sudden disas- 
ter, its security turned to consternation, and its boasting to beggary, 
while at the same time the uninhabited waste has been made to “ bud 
and blossom as the rose,” under the culture of “a nation born in a day.” 
Verily, the Lord reigneth, “ He sitteth on his viewless throne,” and by 
a resistless energy disposeth the relations of men to suit the purposes 
of his will. 

In the recent history of California, that world-renowned, wondrous 
spot of earth, is presented an impressive example of the Divine control 
over human affairs. But three or four swift years have passed us by 
since all that western region lay as silent and tranquil in the possession 
of a few scattered people, as the waters of the Pacific that slumber 
along its coast. ‘The long mountain sides groaned under a heavy 
growth of magnificent pines and goodly cedars, among whose darkly 
shaded trunks the axe of the woodman had never resounded. There, 
the gruff black bear, fattening in undisturbed security, waddled la- 
zily over the soft pine carpet spread yearly for his dainty feet, and 
squirrels red, black, and grey, chattered merrily to the many-voiced 
echoes. No sound of white man’s voice or footstep ever disturbed the 
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beauty and sublimity of the place ; but the eagle’s scream, the caw of 
that indomitable and everywhere-present bird, the crow, as with out. 
stretched wings he poised himself on the topmost branch of the pine, 
swaying to and fro in the storm-wind, or the wild beast’s voice, were 
the only sounds familiar to those old woods. Down from these lone! 
retreats rushed numberless streamlets which, meeting in the valleys 
below, flowed onward in tranquil and majestic solitude to the ocean, 
Along their banks and stretching away on either side to the mountain 
bases lay extensive fields, sometimes amounting even to vast prairies, of 
remarkable beauty and fertility, but for the most part unvisited and un- 
cultivated by man. The black and strong soil produced spontaneously 
a luxuriant growth of deep-colored herbage that was never disturbed, 
save by the hoof of the wild ox or the light tread of the elk as he sought 
at noonday to bathe in the placid stream or enjoy the cool, fresh shade 
of the trees upon its bank. In few and plain words, all the vast re- 
sources of that extensive region lay neglected and, of course, profitless 
to mankind. Its immense forests of heavy and beautiful timber stood 
waiting to be floated down the rivers to the noblest harbor in the world, 
and there moulded into the ministers of a thrifty commerce. Its broad 
fields of melting richness needed only the plough and the scattered 
seed to load them with heavy and most precious _~ to the joy of the 
cultivator and the sustenance of hungry humanity. ‘There were, indeed, 
numerous tribes of savage redmen lurking in the narrow defiles and 
along the bases of the mountains, who, however, in their proud degra- 
dation disdained, of course, to cultivate the soil. ‘True to their fero- 
cious nature, they chose rather to spend the night in celebratin 
the war-dance around the council-fire, tossing on high their: polish 
weapons that sent a gleam far back into the rayless forest, throwing 
themselves into the wildest attitudes and their painted faces into the 
most hideous contortions, with an occasional whoop that thrilled and 
penetrated the woods for miles, startling the very wild beast from his 
repose! In suchlike scenes they found their savage pleasure during 
the long hours of night, while, wearied by the excitement of the dance 
and this tumult of the passions, the day was spent in listless, dreamy 
indolence or in plying the streams for fish and the woods for game. 
Verily, those noble wodds, those deep streams and fertile fields were 
never designed for such inhabitants! As I have before intimated, there 
was, beside, here and there a Mexican hamlet nestled amid the verdure ; 
but that sparse and oppressed population were little in advance of their 
Indian neighbors in agriculture and every species of thrifty industry. 
The shiftless, dilapidated appearance of the out-buildings and the de- 
lightful disorder prevailing among the various implements of husbandry 
and other appurtenances of almost every dwelling indicated the lethar- 
gic indolence of the proprietors. Religion held out no golden crown, 
to be won only by vigorous warfare under the banner of the Cross— 
distinction in the State was beyond their hope or wish—and what mo- 
tive to action remained? Plainly none, save the indulgence of the 
appetites and fleshly inclinations. The glorious beauty and richness 
Nature had spread so profusely around failed to arouse their intoxicated 
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souls. No signs or sounds of industry were anywhere distinguishable. 
Indeed, the whole face of that land on the livelong summer day, pre- 
sented an aspect as silent and dreamy, yet as beautiful, as the silvery 
cloud that floated in the sky above it. Could but the spirit of activity and 
enterprise be breatbed into those pulseless Mexicans, the magic scene of 
cities rising, commerce skimming the seas and rivers with her white 
wings, forests leveled, and fields waving with golden harvests, would 
be speedily presented. But the deathlike imbecility of their govern- 
ment, the paralyzing effects of a grinding religion forbade any such 
hope. Neither in regard tothem nor their posterity was such an 
achievement ever to be expected. For though hordes of offspring were 
reared, according to the general principle that the number of children 
is inversely as the parent’s respectability and enterprise, yet it was 
only to experience the miserable fortunes of their fathers, or to die 
prematurely of filth and idleness. ‘There remained then to California 
no hope while in her present circumstances. ‘The noble resources of 
her forests and fields must remain undeveloped, her deep streams roll 
onward still, without a burden on their bosom save the Indian canoe. 
‘The people must continue to enjoy their demon-haunted dream of in- 
dolence, strangers to the unalloyed sweetness of a virtuous and indus- 
trious life, as well as to the intense pleasure of intellectual cultivation, 
aud, what is more painful still, without one pure beam from that im- 
mortality that shines through the tomb to the follower of Christ. A 
new race must be introduced, a new government and a new religion ere 
this Eden can be reclaimed to the blessing of man and the true and 
happy worship of God. But whither can the friend of humanity, who 
surveys this tempting region, look for the realization of his hopes ? 
Torpidity is the very soul that pervades earth, air and sea—whence 
then is to come the life-giving leaven that will be sufficient to reani- 
mate the whole lump? If the eye run over the entire American con- 
tinent, north and south, it meets no brighter spot, none more hopeful in 
freedom, knowledge or religion than the very one to be reclaimed ; 
none, I should say, save one. Far away to the eastward, spread over 
& vast country, is the sleepless, dauntless race of Anglo-Saxons. The 
low thunders of their incessant industry are heard even on these silent 
shores. Flashes of their intelligence and liberty and holy religion 
sometimes brighten on the horizon of this night of the mind and heart, 
but with only a transient glow that leaves the darkness profounder than 
before. Yet here all hopes must center. ‘Though no signs of release 
from misrule greet the Californian, and though the Saxon loves liberty 
too well to barter it for the richest possessions under a capricious and 
domineering authority, yet from the United States alone must redemp- 
tion come, or this enchanting land will slumber on forever, a dead loss 
to its Creator and to mankind. But in the Great Maker's harmony 
there is no chord that will not vibrate to His purposes. Redemption 
will come and that right early. When Liberty is forth-leaping a new- 
born goddess from the womb of mind, wherein the germ was originally 
planted, and that, too, in lands the most enslaved and hopeless, when 
the light of kuowledge and pure Christianity is struggling to illumine 
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the clouds of ignorance and superstition, like the heat-lightning at mid. 
night, appearing first in faint and transient glimmerings, then widening 
and brightening tll it glows over the whole celestial vault, it is impossi- 
ble that no new ray dawn on the Western Hemisphere, in one portion 
of which those blessings are already enjoyed in their highest perfec. 
tion. How the work is to be done is beyond the reach of human ken, 
We have only to be still and observe the movements of Providence. 

For a long series of years sources of distrust and dissatisfaction 
had been constantly multiplying between the U nited States and Mex- 
ico. Within a few months especially, these sources had rapidly aug- 
mented in number and importance, till at length and on a sudden, the wis- 
dom or wickedness of rulers plunged the two nations into war. | know 
not how it may have been with others, but in my earliest childhood | 
could never think of war but with a feeling of intensest astonishment 
and horror. In my boyish dreams its ghastly terrors have been paint. 
ed to me, | doubt not, in something very near to the vividness of real- 
ity. It may have resulted from cowardice, but often have | stood in 
“th’ imminent, deadly breach,” and felt the keen thrust of the enemy’s 
blade, or the stinging, burning, fainting sensation of the bullet flying 
through my vitals. In the empty show of military parade, the pene- 
trating peal of the bugle, the rattle and roar of drums, the screaming 
of fifes, the fluttering of banners, the glitter of a thousand bayonets, 
the tossing of a thousand plumes, the prancing of the war horse, the 
shouting of the captains and the noise of the moving host, which avail 
so often to hide the foul intent, have never been able to shut out 
from my imagination the pallid faces of the dead or the. unearthly 
shrieks and groans of the dying. And is not war indeed a revolting 
and fiendish work? We too often look upon an army of soldiers, clad 
in military habiliments and marching on to battle, as no more than so 
many decorated puppets set in regular order, a certain proportion of 
which by the working of some hidden machinery will, as a matter of 
course, be tumbled over by the rest and left behind, while the remnant 
will move off the field to be arranged and trimmed for a second like 
maneuver. We forget that each individual of the vast multitude is the 
once well-known and esteemed citizen, the son, the brother, the hus- 
band or the father, possessed of all the high hopes, tender affections 
and darling objects that make life so intensely desirable. Oh, is it not 
a most unnatural sight to see hostile lines of such beings, with such 
relations, kept in being by the same Hand, lifting their weapons and 
throwing the fatal bullet into the heart which they are bound to animate 
and cheer by words of kindness and heavenly love, or transfixing with 
the bayonet the body around which they are commanded to throw the 
arm of protection and brotherhood! Yet such was the spectacle now 
presented by our own and a sister Republic. Verily, it would seem 
ps the Almighty himself must fail to bring good out of such infernal 
evil ! 

At the very opening of the contest, the impetuous Saxon plunged 
forward into the enemy's country, and the hostile armies disappeared 
like mist before him, in slaughter or flight. Without meeting a single 
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reverse, he planted his victorious banners on the most impregnable for- 
tresses and proudest citadels of Mexico. The sucsceelil atinaeis was 
followed up till the blood-thirstiest war-spirits were glutted with car- 
nage, When, strange to tell, as the storm of battle moved away there 
appeared in its dismal rearward a bow of hope and promise. By an 
article of the treaty of peace, it was stipulated that California with her 
unrivaled seaport and wealth of internal resource should be surren- 
dered to the victors. By this transfer the deadly miasm of civil and 
religious tyranny that had so long brooded over the land was swept 
away, and its place supplied by the pure air of freedom. A new field 
was thus opened for the spread of civilization and free institutions. 
But the present inhabitants, few in number and incapable of apprecia- 
ting their privileges, would of themselves reap but little advantage from 
the change. ‘Though by a strange means one important object, namely, 
a free government, had been gained, yet a new people of higher abili- 
ties and purer religion must be introduced ere the work would be com- 
pleted. But here very serious difficulties arose. ‘The country was 
comparatively unknown to our people. Its exceeding beauty and fer- 
ulity had not been portrayed in the journals of the day. No motions 
had been or were likely to be urged, strong enough to arrest and in- 
terest the popular mind. Moreover, the extreme remoteness of the 
region as well as the dangers and hardships attending a journey thither 
must effectually prevent, for the present at least, the emigration of any 
save perhaps a few daring adventurers. Thus the full settlement of 
the new province, if effected at all, must be protracted to a very distant 
period. But here let us again pause and mark the wonderful ways of 
Providence. Scarcely had the thunder of battle died away upon the 
ear, and the citizen soldiery resumed their peaceful avocations, when 
the whole nation was thrown, with electric suddenness, into a state of 
unheard-of excitement. A humble individual, while strolling beside 
a stream that came dashing down the mountains where he had been a 
thousand times before, observing as usual on its pebbly bottom, small, 
flaky substances glittering in the sun, feels for the first time a curiosity 
ww examine the beautiful spangles more closely. Accordingly he stoop- 
ed down, and scooping up a handful of the mixture, is leisurely em- 
ployed in separating the bright particles and admiring their rich hue, 
when the idea pops, like a meteor, into his head, that the substance he 
is observing so indifferently, may perhaps be that much coveted metal, 
gold! Aware of its plenteousness in that region, and having, like the 
rest of us, the “ root of all evil” spreading itself in his heart, he is 
filled with intense interest, and gives himself no rest till he is trans- 
ported with delight on finding his suspicions well grounded. The se- 
cret of the grand discovery soon struggles forth from those remote 
wilds, and being caught up by the keen-eyed newspaper falcons on our 
southern borders is borne with the speed of thought to every hall and 
hamlet in the land. New developments rapidly follow, and “ catt- 
FORNIA GOLD!” in huge characters, with appropriate “ marks of won- 
der and astonishment,” stare in the reader’s face from every page of 
every public journal. Some of the “ old settlers,” who have had their 
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ears filled before with such El Dorado tales, smile pityingly at the cre. 
dulity of their neighbors, and congratulate themselves on their superior 
penetration, But the vast majority swallow all with eager avidity and 
this once the crazy populace come out ahead of the sages. For this 
Golden Land, unlike that far-farmed one of Spanish fable, does not re- 
cede as the adventurers approach, since sume are already returning 
with palpable signs of its accessibility ; though not, like those Eastern 
enthusiasts, filled with ravishing but fictitious stories of the glittering 
palaces of the Great Moxo. 

Official reports, too, from the “ gold region” soon make their appear- 
ance, confirming previous rumors, and describing even in more glow- 
ing phrase the prodigious fruitiulness of the mines, till even the most 
hardened unbeliever is compelled to “ submission.” The thing once 
fairly settled, crowds of adventurers flock to the sea-coast eager \ 
embark. ‘lhe merchant in his counting-room, the mechanic in his 
shop, the farmer in his field, are arrested in their slow and tedious 
pursuit of wealth, and with earnest hearts and blooming hopes set out 
upon the golden errand. Many a young day-dreamer, overtaken with 
unutterable enthusiasm, revels in imagination among the splendors and 
luxuries of princely wealth, till his very night-visions are framed of a 
golden tissue. Lawyers, doctors, editors and deacons join the same 
company for the wonderful land. Even ministers have been known to 
retain so much of the old man as to part without apparent reluctance 
with all signs of the new, and lay aside the clerical quill for the pick- 
axe and spade, leaving their fellow-men to seek the true riches as best 
they may, while they rake together a little of this world’s dross. Oth- 
ers, however, of the same class have doubtless gone with the noblest 
of purposes. | have not space, nor is it necessary, to speak of the 
vast interests to be affected by this rapid settlement of California, of 
its tendency to familiarize all nations with each other's languages, cus- 
toms, and characters, not only upon the soil itself, but by increased fa- 
cilities of intercommunication between all parts of the earth, of the 
impulse thus given to the spread of civilization and Christianity, ina 
word, of the long stride the world has taken in this event towards the 
latter day glory. All this must be apparent to the most unthinking ob- 
server. In all these events, then, we cannot fail to see displayed with 
striking clearness the hand of Deity. ‘That this immense wealth 
should have lain undiscovered till this particular and most auspicious 
moment, must be attributed to an overruling power, especially when it 
is known that but a few years previous a very celebrated geologist of 
our land had made a thorough survey of that very region, and, though 
observing remarkable indications of abundant gold, had neglected to 
institute the least search ; which unaccountable conduct he now avers 
cannot appear stranger to any than to himself. 

It is a painful reflection which must thrust itself upon us in connec- 
tion with this subject, that of the multitudes who have already gone 
with enthusiasin so ardent and hopes so cloudless, many a one has 
been shorn of all ina moment, and friends whom he left weeping on 
the shore have had their heart-strings torn beyond the hope of healing 
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hy the news of his fate. To this number beloags the unfortunate in- 
dividual whose sad story I am now about to relate. 

Born in a secluded but lovely spot in our glorious New England, he 
had felt from early boyhood all those influences that tend to give fresh- 
ness and warmth to the affections, simplicity and beauty to the char- 
acter, and nobility to the soul. His father was a farmer, in moderate 
circumstances, qo eremny of all that can in reality make life beau- 
tiful and happy. ‘The estate, of narrow limits but of surpassing fertil- 
ity, lay nestled in a little valley between lofty hills, whose sides were 
covered from base to summit with forests of oak and pine, save that 
here and there the continuance was broken by gray piles of frowning 
rocks. Orchards of choice and thrifty fruit trees stretched away from 
the little hamlet in every direction, while aged elms and maples, plant- 
ed by a distant ancestry, and hence seeming to nourish a spirit of sanec- 
tity among their moss-grown branches, almost embowered the building 
itself from sight; yet when approached, it was seen to be of simple 
architecture, possessing, in short, all the characteristics of an unassum- 
ing farm-house. What a cluster of amiable virtues were likely to 
spring up from such soil, the reader can judge. Nevertheless, for a 
more intimate acquaintance, let me introduce you to the family cirele. 

The father was an admirable representation of that class of farmers 
who esteem a life of quictude, virtue, unostentatious benevolence and 
humble piety, the ultimatum of earthly enjoyment. ‘To train up his 
family in mutual affection, virtue, intelligence and piety, was to him an 
object infinitely more worth than to deck the body in purple and 
gold, while the mind and heart went habited in rags. The benign in- 
fluence of his example and instructions was deeply felt by the whole 
household, than which a happier never surrounded the domestic hearth- 
stone. Nor was he without sympathy in his noble views of parental 
duty, for Providence had blessed Cie youthful days with one who had 
proved indeed a help-meet. With the tenderest and holiest affection 
known to mortal hearts they had threaded together the mazes of life, 
which had thus far seemed to them but the love-designed windings of 
a flower-strewn path. And now, as they sat by the evening fireside 
and beheld the intelligent and happy faces that beamed upon them, 
they felt the bond grow momently stronger and holier, and together 
blessed the God who had made them so happy. ‘Their first-born was 
an only daughter, a beautiful, black-eyed girl, and two years the supe- 
rior of the subject of our sketch. A more fortunate pair than they, I 
verily believe have rarely breathed the atmosphere of earth. True, 
they were not born to rank, or wealth, or what the world calls pleasure, 
but if purity, and simplicity, and love, sweetened and sanctified by 
childlike faith, can make a happy home, they were indeed most blest. 
Who that has known the warmth and tenderness of a sister's love, and 
such a sister as my friend Ed. Harrow had, can doubt that his young 
life was as bright and joyous as the summer morning. In childhood, 
each was the life and soul of the other, and seldom during those long, 
happy years were they separated from each other's wenn 5 Together 
as spring returned, they planned the miniature flower-garden—together 
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as the warm summer days came on, they strolled into the meadow and 
wallowed for hours in the sweet-scented grass beneath the apple trees, 
where the sister gathered nosegays for her brother, or playfully crowned 
him god of meadows with a chaplet of flowers. 

As years rolled by, a less tumultuous but deeper and holier affection 
gradually stole upon them. ‘The gleeful pleasures of childhood gave 
place to the more contemplative enjoyments of youth. Their minds 
overstepped by degrees their hitherto narrow limits, and the finer har- 
monies of the soul began to be awakened by the pure and beautiful in 
nature and in feeling. ‘They became alive to a new world, before un- 
discovered, the world of passion, of thought and fancy. ‘The treas- 
ures of beauty that lay garnered in the scenery around their own home 
were opened to their perception, and the lofty hill that rose to the 
west of the little cottage was oftener climbed, and longer and more 
earnestly did they gaze from the rock far up on its side, watching on 
the wooded mountain to the eastward the edge of the golden haze 
which the sun was spreading over the tree-tops as it crept silently to 
the summit. Here they learned to love more and more their hill-en- 
circled home, and often as they talked, 


“ The shades of eve came s!owly down, 
The woods were wrapped in deeper brown, 
The owl awakened from her dell, 
The fox was heard upon the fell,” 


ere they quitted the lone rock on the hill-side. But the chill of night 
and the loved home-joys of the evening time would at length arrest 
them in their reveries, and with hearts made light by innocent thought 
they would descend tothe cottage. With hope san | pride, the parents 
observed the luster of moral and mental beauty that advancing years 
were shedding on the countenance of their son, which, like the honey 
of Hymettus, foretokened a glorious career. Few, indeed, in youth, 
gave better promise of a useful life. Generous and chivalric by nature, 
he was ever the comforter of the unhappy and the champion of the in- 
jured. Many a bleeding nose has been disarmed of its pain, and many 
a sad face brightened by his unfailing sympathy. But I must hasten 
to acquaint the reader with another phase in my friend's history. 
About a quarter of a mile to the east of the cottage I have described 
was another, situated in a quiet dell near the base of a gently sloping 
mountain, and the home of a wealthy family. To one of its inmates, 
an only daughter and only child, I will now introduce the reader. | 
have her at this moment in my mind’s eye, a girl of seventeen summers, 
of graceful form and agile step, her blue eyes twinkling roguery and 
her silken hair dancing like sunbeams about her shoulders. Ella San- 
ford was a happy creature—her veins were full of throbbing life. Long 
before the sun shot his first rays over the mountain summit upon the 
treetops, she was out in the grass-grown, wooded ravine, plucking the 
dew-spangled wild flowers, and trilling her morning song as melodi- 
ously as a very lark. She loved to live with the birds and flowers and 
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brooks and trees, for naught else seemed pure enough for her angel 
spirit. The harmonies of music afforded a fitting expression to her 
happiness, and long would she sit throwing her fingers over the ivory 
keys and pouring forth her soul in song. Loveliness like hers could 
not long he hid from Ed. Harrow’s penetrating eye, and often at the 
twilight hour he stole away to her home, drawn by the bewildering 
charms of her society. Scarcely had this intimacy commenced ere 
he found himself loving the little fairy with all the fervor of his nature. 
For a time he dared not reveal his passion. She was so roguish and 
gleeful, he feared she would laugh and in sport call him her Romeo ! 
for once she had gemmed her hair with roses, and wreathed her snowy 
form with evergreen, and peeping unobserved over his shoulder, as he 
turned to find the source of the warm breath on his cheek, had imprint- 
ed there a burning kiss ; then gliding before him in a gay dance, toss- 
ing her white arms encircled by a wreath of flowers, had laughed 
most unfeelingly as he thought at the blushes and confusion she had 
caused ; but had he observed the blush on her own cheek and known 
the throbbing of her own heart at the eflect she had produced, he 
would certainly have forgiven her. At length, he gained courage and 
resolved at all hazards to declare his love. The blushes that came 
mantling to her cheek, the gaze downcast upon the flower twirled as- 
siduously in her trembling fingers, the occasional upturning of the face 
with a compressed smile, a radiant eye and an inquiring expression, 
all told plainly the tender tale. He saw that her heart was his own, 
and repeated interviews only made him wonder he had been so blind. 
But he was poor, and her wealthy sire had regarded him with coldness 
ever since their attachment was discovered. His lofty spirit scorned 
the suppliant’s place, nor, so long as means remained untried, would he 
wed even her without her father’s full consent and wish. His ear 
soon caught the cry that was now coming up from the wilds of Cali- 
fornia, and, grasping the opportunity, he resolved at once to leave the 
hallowed joys of home, and lose for a time the caresses of Ella's love, 
that he might gain a thing his soul despised. Long and earnestly did 
the mother plead, and his sister, throwing her arms about his neck, 
her hair streaming down over his bosom, sobbed in convulsive grief, 
while the father strove by persuasion and argument to convince him of 
his folly. The son, on the other hand, employed all his eloquence to 
calm their fears and gain their approval by anticipating a prosperous 
voyage and a speedy return. His earnest purpose was soon seen to 
be inflexible, and the family prepared with heavy hearts to bid an adieu. 
The appointed day soon arrived, and they committed the cherished 
object of their love with many prayers and tears to the mercy of an 
unsympathizing world. In spite of his firm resolves he felt his heart 
grow faint and sick as he saw his native shores dwindle and sink in 
the ocean waves, and felt himself borne on the canvas-winged bird of 
the sea, far away over the lone and trackless waste. It seemed to him 
a vivid image of that painful hour when the soul ceases its communion 
with earth and wings its way to an endless home! Alas! he little 
thought that ere seven suns had rolled away his spirit would embark 
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on this returnless voyage! Scarcely had he turned away from gazing 
on the last sinking mountain-top, when a fearful disease seized upon 
him with relentless fury. Oh, then what thoughts of home, what 
thoughts of love made him long and struggle for life! But Death 
would not be baflled, and as the seventh sun glanced along the western 
waves he added another trophy to his nameless victories. They wrap- 
ped his noble form in a blanket shroud and laid it in a rude, unplaned 
coffin ; then, under the solemn moonlight, a voice, low and trembling, 
was heard fora little space to read from the sacred page—it ceased— 
a moment passed—a splash—a brief gurgling of the waters—and the 
cruel ocean ripples rolled irreverently onward as before, and begun 
their monotonous beating against the vessel’s side. Oh, how it makes 
one shudder to think of such a sepulture! There is something of 
pleasure in the thought of a quiet slumber in some chosen resting. 
place, where the sunlight may fall, the willow droop upon our grave, 
and the wild bird pour a gladsome lay to our departed spirits, where 
friends may come bearing wreaths of flowers and moisten the sod with 
their tears ; but with what dread do we shrink from a burial in the 
dreary, chilly waves, to be wafted about eternally in the sea’s dismal 
depths, or become food for its slimy inhabitants ! 

Now that we have followed the wanderer to his end, let us return 
to the parental roof. Daily, nay, hourly, had those parents invoked 
the blessings of Heaven on their child. The sister sought oftener the 
society of her whom she knew her brother loved, and ever would the 
tear-drop leap even to Ella’s joy-beaming eye, when they spoke of his 
perils, and the possibility that he might never return! Thus weeks and 
months passed by, and as yet no tidings of the absent came. But the 
blow cannot long be stayed, for on the first returning ship the mournful 
message is flying to their anxious hearts. The black seal tells a white- 
lipped tale—Edward, the loved, is now the lost! Ah, reader, | would 
that you might have witnessed that scene, for grief is holy, and ’tisa 
blessing to behold it! ‘That little messenger with its simoon breath had 
swept every plant of hope and Joy, from that once happy circle, and left 
their hearts torn and bleeding. Reason for a time seemed poising on 
the wing, but God who had dealt the blow was faithful to his children, 
and the parent’s found at length in the Christian's faith a healing balm. 
ut the gushing fountains of a sister's young heart refused to be stop- 
ped. A thousand clamorous memories crowded around her, each de- 
manding acrystal tear. ‘The rock, the meadow, even the glad sunlight, 
all were laden with sadness. 

Ella, “ the bird of the mountain,” lost her merry song and drooped 
in silence and solitude. Her dreams of cloudless happiness had fled 
before the grim presence of sorrow, and now no society is to her so 


dear, no conversation so sweet, as that of the broken-hearted sister of 
the loved and lost. 0. L. W. 
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Nay, frown not, reader, at my subject, for I do not intend to read 
you a homily on the ers | of life or the certainty of death, since 
these are topics which would, indeed, be out of place here. 1 am 
aware that to most, associations of grief and sadness are inseparably 
connected with the Grave-Yafl. An instinctive love of life leads us to 
regard Death as our direst foe, and we style him the “ King of Ter- 
rors.” We regard him as a stern, rapacious tyrant, who sways an iron 
scepter over a dark and cheerless realm, while with an insatiable ava- 
rice he is continually clutching at the beautiful and good of earth. 
‘Tears and entreaties of heart-broken friends are of no avail in his 
sight, for his is a sateless maw that continually cries “ give, give.” 
And when once his ponderous iron doors have closed on his victim, 
there is no escape. 
“ His gates deny 
All passage, save to those who hence depart, 
Nor to the streaming eye 
He gives them back, nor to the broken heart.” 

But there during the long lapse of ages, all that we love—all that 
seems worth living for on earth, must lie entombed in darkness and 
sorrow, while over them a pitiless despot sits as ruler. 

But to me, that “grim monarch’s” dark and cheerless realm has 
ever been an object of interest. To me, life seems at best a toilsome 
journey along a rough and stoney road, beneath a dark and stormy sky. 
To be sure, there are here and there bright openings among the murky 
clouds, through which we catch glimpses of the blue sky above, and 
through which, rays of glorious sunlight stream down upon us. And, 
too, here and there by the wayside, we find cool, gurgling fountains 
from which we may drink refreshing draughts, and easy resting-places 
on which we may throw our weary limbs and gain a little rest. But 
soon drifting clouds obscure the sunlight; ever varying fortune hurries 
us on, and again we are plodding heavily along in darkness and in 
doubt. ‘Thus, toil-worn and weary we come to our journey’s end, and 
then how grateful is the rest of the grave! I love to think that when 
the turmoil of life is over—when the aching heart has ceased its throb- 
bing—when our limbs have grown weary of their ceaseless march, we 
may lie down in the quiet tomb and sleep undisturbed by the tumult 
of the great world above us. 

And I love to think that here, at least, all of earth's distinctions 
cease. Man sets his foot on the neck of his fellow-man and treads 
him down in the dust. For nearly six thousand years has one part of 
our race worn the shackles of slavery, while another part has wielded 
the scepter of authority over them. One part has heaped up gold and 
“ fared sumptuously every day, clothed in purple and fine linen,” 
while the life of another part has been one ceaseless struggle for the 
bare necessaries of existence. But in the grave the poor man sleeps 
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as soundly in his box of pine as does the man of wealth in his cur. 
tained, mahogany coffin, Here lie they side by side, the rich and 
poor, the proud and humble, the noble and the mean; and the mon. 
arch’s dust cannot be distinguished from that of his lowliest subject, 

And, too, | love to wander among those turf-crowned mounds, where 
the learned, the lovely, and the good of earth have laid them down to 
sleep till the great Archangel’s trump shall rouse them. I love to 
decipher the simple epitaphs of those who years ago passed off the 
stage of being, and of whom those mofs-covered stones are the only 
memorials left behind. And with my sombre views of human life and 
human glory, I love to look forward to the time when some similar stone 
shall be all the record left to tell the world that J have lived. And | 
love to think that here too the sorrowful and afflicted of the sons of 
men may find a balm for their woes. ‘The Grave is a panacea for all 
earthly misery. 


“ Here the traveler, outworn with life's pilgrimage dreary, 
Lays down his rude staff, like one that is weary, 
And sweetly reposes forever.” 


‘Thoughts like these invest the Grave-Yard with a melancholy inter- 
est and make it a favorite haunt of mine. Not long ince I entered that 
of my native village. As I passed up the foot-worn aisle, my eye 
caught the names of any whom | had once known treading the path 
of hfe with bright, high hopes of future days spread out before them. 
‘There was one whom, though years had come and gone and | was but 
a child when he died, | remembered well. In early boyhood we had 
played together and wandered hand in hand over the hills which sur- 
rounded his home. ‘Together we had roamed the meadows in search 
of the first spring violets and had cut from the same branch our first 
willow whistles. We had together plucked the wild berry in the leafy 
wood, and had fished together in the little stream which went murmur- 
ing by his father’s door. But one day they told me he was sick and 
would probably die. And ona bright, sunny afternoon, when the fresh 
spring breeze was sporting with the flowers, and there was life and 
gladness over all the face of nature, they called me to his bed-side. 
Hlis cheek was flushed with the fever that was raging in his veins, and 
his glassy eye rolled restlessly in its socket, while his low moaning 
fell heavily on my ear. Dimmer and dimmer burned the lamp of life 
till it went out for ever. He was an only child, and [ saw tears of 
bitter anguish roll down his mother’s cheek, and that stern father 
wepttoo. But when in after years | saw stamped on the brow of that 
noble-hearted father the brand of the apie-ond, I knew that Charles 
had escaped the shame and misery of the drunkard’s child, and | 
thanked God that it was so. 

A few steps further on, and I stood beside the monument of our for- 
mer Pastor. As I looked upon it, his venerable form seemed to rise 
up before me, and in fancy I again saw him standing in the pulpit as 
in the days of my childhood. I looked again on his grey locks and 
hall-closed eyes, and listened once more to the tremulous tones of his 
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voice, as he supplicated the Throne of Grace for blessings to descend 
on his little flock. For almost half a century he had dwelt among 
them. He had shared their joys and solaced their sorrows. He had 
sprinkled the infant’s brow with water from the baptismal font—had 
sealed the union of loved and loving hearts and sent them forth to bat- 
tle hand in hand with the trials of life. He had knelt at the bed-side 
of the dying, and prayed for light on their pathway through the dark 
valley. In the “a0. he had unfolded the mysteries of revelation, and 
with a simple eloquence described the form of things to be hereafter. 
He seemed to have climbed the mount of vision whence the splendors 
of the promised land lay full in his view, and with an earnest tone and 
a tearful eye he urged his loved ones upward. And when, at length, 
disease pressed heavily upon him, and it was known that he must die, 
there was sadness in every heart. A bereaved congregation followed 
him to the grave, and their tears bore witness to the truth of their af- 
fection for him, and the fidelity with which he had discharged his 
earthly mission. 

There was a monument of a gentle being who had passed nearly 
twenty years on the earth, and in all that long period no ray of sun- 
light had ever gleamed on her darkened eye-balls. She had never 
seen the countenance of that loved mother who had watched over her 
in infancy and had been her solace in her dark and dreary pilgrimage 
through life. She had never looked on the faces of her sisters, who 
had tended her footsteps with all that kindness which only a sister's 
love can bestow. ‘To * there was no beauty in the hues of the sun- 
set sky nor in the richly tinted flowers. Her horizon no rainbow ever 
spanned, and a starless firmament was her's. But dark and cheerless 
as her pathway seemed, she passed along it with a light and merry 
heart. What mattered it to her if she could not see the faces of the 
dear friends around her’? She could hear their voices—-was conscious 
that they loved her and was satisfied, while an instinctive idea of the 
beautiful made our earth with all its deformity a thing of light and 
splendor. And, too, there was an inner light which burned up calmly 
and clearly within her heart, and she left this world to open her eyes 
on the glories of a brighter and a better. 

There was one low mound, unmarked save by a solitary rose bush, 
the only token that the form which lay there had been loved. The turf 
around was unbroken, and the tall grass was waving in the passing 
breeze. ‘The very loneliness of that spot told a tale of sorrow. 


“The sexton knows a drunkard’s wife 
Sleeps in that lowly grave.” 


| could remember when she came to live among us—could remember 
the sensation her beauty created among the elite of our retired village, 
and how her kindness and gentleness won the love of all about her. 
| could remember how uncomplainingly she bore the neglect and even 
abuse of him, who had promised to love and protect her when he led her 
away from her home in the sunny South—how confidingly she clung to 
him when every other friend had left him—and how she strove with 
vor. xIV 42 
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all a woman's fondness to win him back to manhood. Poverty came 
at length, but with a stout heart she bore up against its attendant evils 
and sull kept hoping on. Care, meanwhile, traced deep furrows on 
her brow—sorrow stole the bloom from her cheek, and one could ea- 
sily see that anguish was gnawing at her heart-strings. And when, at 
last, news came that he whom she loved had, by a sudden death, 
found a drunkard’s grave away on the banks of the Ohio, she sunk be- 
neath the blow, and in a few days the hand of charity dug for her that 
lonely grave. And there, rest thee, thou gentle sufferer. No dream 
of sorrow shall ever more disturb thy quiet slumber. The win 
wind may howl above thee, but it never more can chill thy shivering 
frame. No words of unkindness can ever more wound thy sensitive 
spirit, for peace dwells in thy lowly resting place. 

in another grave were laid the remains of an old man whose locks, 

when he died, the frosts of near a century had bleached to a sno 
whiteness. His life had been one of strange vicissitudes. He had 
outlived three successive generations—had seen his family and kin- 
dred, one by one, grow old and die, till he was left alone at his post on 
the battle-field of life. From the high vantage ground he had gained, 
he could look farther back over the scene of conflict than any whom 
he saw around him. A memory which retained its vigor even when 
age had weakened all his other powers, enabled him to repeat with 
accuracy the varied incidents of that life-long fight. His first recol- 
lections were those of a home far uP in the forests of Vermont, where 
he grew up to manhood, inured to all the hardships incident to a border 
life. He could tell of hair-breadth escapes from the fangs of the 
wily panther, of fierce encounters with the ravenous wolf, and hard- 
fought battles with the strong-limbed bear. From early dawn to even- 
ing twilight, he had tracked the wild deer through the forest, and when 
darkness closed around him, had made his couch beneath the branches, 
and slept with a quietness which a monarch might envy. And, too, 
more than once had he measured his strength with that of the brawny 
Indian, and come off victorious. He had out-distanced them in the 
chase, outwitted them in cunning, and his war-cry was no less shrill 
or terrible than theirs. 

At length tidings reached him of an approaching contest between 
the United Colonies and Old England. Into the merits of the case he 
stopped not to inquire, but he knew that his country was assailed by 
foreign invaders, and this was sufficient. He repaired at once to Ben- 
nington, where Ethan Allen was then making preparations for an attack 
on ‘Ticonderoga, and took his place in the ranks as a volunteer. He 
entered the fort at the head of his column, and heard that strange sum- 
mons to surrender, as it fell in thunder tones from the lips of Allen on 
the ear of the pale and trembling Briton. He afterwards followed the 
fortunes of our gallant army through the vicissitudes of that seven 
years’ struggle. He was at Bennington as one of those eight hundred 
Green Mountain Boys, who, with Stark at their head, forged the first 
link in that chain of disasters which forced Burgoyne to a surrender. 

He shared with those noble spirits the miseries of Valley Forge— 
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was wounded at the battle of Trenton, and witnessed the surrender of 
Cornwallis at Yorktown. Eight years later, he stood on the steps of 
Congress Hall, at New York, and listened once again to the mild, clear 
voice of Washington, as he promised “ to preserve, protect, and defend” 
the interests of the Nation whose Father he was. 

Time passed on, and the repose of the veteran was again disturbed 
by the notes of war. He threw aside the ploughshare for the sword, 
and with a step as firm and elastic as when twenty years before he had 
charged the Hessians at Bennington, he marched to our western fron- 
tier, enlisted under Harrison, and served through the war. When 

ace was again proclaimed, he returned to his home, but only to find 
bis family broken up and dispersed. Misfortunes had fallen thickly 
around it—death had entered it, and she, who for half a centur¢ had 
stood at his side in cloud and sunshine, was gone. His children were 
scattered far and wide, and the old man felt himself alone in the world. 
He wandered restlessly from place to place, but among the thousand 
happy homes that he met with in his roamings, there was none he 
could call his own. At length, at the solicitation of a grand-son he 
came to our village, and spent there the evening of his days. His 
long white hair, his stately form, which the weight of years and 
hardships could not bow down, and his proud and martial step, made 
him an object of interest to every passer by. He was never more hap- 
py than when, surrounded by a crowd of children, he rehearsed to them 
the scenes through which he had passed in his earlier days, and re- 
counted the deeds of might that his own arm had wrought. 

| remember how excited he became during the Presidential cam- 
peign of 1840—how his eye flashed and his voice trembled as he 

urled back the charge of cowardice which he once heard made by 
one of our village politicians against Harrison, whom, next to Wash- 
ington, the old man thought was the greatest hero the world had ever 
seen. When he heard that Harrison was elected, he was almost be- 
side himself with joy, and spoke of going to the Capitol in the ensuing 
spring, that he might once more look on the face of him whose orders 
he had obeyed during five long years in the forests of the West. But 
the old man’s eventful life was drawing to a close, and one stormy day 
in mid winter, when the wild winds were howling through the valleys 
and sweeping along the hillside, they laid him down to slumber where 
the clarion of war shall never disturb him more. E. W. B. 
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EDITORS’ TABLE. 


Evrrons’ ‘Tanes, like sermons, have come to have texts, almost as a matter of 
course. Whether they are peculiarly applicable or not, no one cares to inquire in 
the one case more than in the other. All the poetical works a man has ever read: 
and perhaps some he has not, are rummaged for a few lines to serve as a sort of herald 
to what comes after. As we intend to wander considerably in our table-talk with 
you, good reader, we have thought we should need rather an extensive motto. Sterme, 
very luckily for us, suggests one broad enough even for our purpose. He says: 
“ When a man has once resolved upon a subject,—then for a text, ‘ Cappadocia, Pon- 
tus and Asia, Phrygia and Pamphylia,’ is as good as any in the Bible.” We trust, 
kind reader, you will be struck with the appositeness of our text; inasmuch as we 
purpose to confine our remarks entirely to earth, and the text mentions no place not 
upon this mundane sphere. 


A PARTING WORD. 

The word “ Farewell” becomes so common at this portion of every year about Col- 
lege, that it seems to convey no particular idea. Its full significance, however, we 
desire should be understood, as we utter to the Editorial Corps that just preceded us 
the parting word. ‘The “hand of fellowship” extended by them, we grasp with ear- 
nestness. The short experience of Editorial life which we have already had, enables 
us to sympathize with them in the labors which they have performed, and to accept 
gratefully the sympathy which they proffer to us. ‘They have won “ golden opinions 
from all sorts of men” in conducting the Magazine. As they leave us, they will bear 
with them the gratitude of men who have been pleased by the fruit of their toil, and 
the praise of every one who knows how difficult it is to conduct a Magazine as well as 
they have done during the past year. We have met them at another Editors’ Table 
more acceptable to them and more pleasing to ourselves than this ; so that there is no 
necessity for many words here. We breathe simply the unfeigned wish of our entire 
College world, when we say to them: May you be astriumphantly successful in every 
endeavor through life, as you have been in conducting the Yale Literary Magazine ! 
And to each one, if so it must be, we extend the parting hand, with the sentiment, 


—— “in perpetuum, frater, have, atque vale !” 
OUR POLICY. 

If we have rightly observed the character of Yale Students, the prevalent feature 
in it, is, a serious thoughtfulness. Diversity most certainly is observable ; where seve- 
ral hundreds of young men are gathered together from all sections of the country, it 
could hardly be otherwise. But practical, earnest thought is the general characteristic 
which may be mentioned as distinguishing Yalensians from other classes of young 
men. This prevailing feature in their character is impressed more or less upon the 
productions of our students. Serious, argumentative essays, accordingly, are those 
most generally composed. While, therefore, we cannot so far forget the proper na- 
ture of a Magazine as to fill our pages exclusively or even in great part with such ar- 
ticles, we shall not refuse to publish occasionally specimens of the substantial literature 
of our Alma Mater. 


We should consider that we were poorly representing the literary character of Yale, 
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did we fill our pages with articles of any single style. Variety, whether it is the spice 
of life or not, is certainly the spice of a Magazine. 

Tales, Sketches, and Light Literature generally, we design to publish ; with these 
we shall blend judicious Criticism, being always careful to select works for examina- 
tion which are within our mental grasp. For seasoning, we shall deem it a duty, 
« Leporem quendam et salem consequi.” Poetry, also, claims a place in our pages ; 
and this leads us to say a word 

TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

We intend to be quite rigorous in the examination of poetical effusions sent to us 
for publication. The truth is, and it i# strange that all men do not discover the truth, 
that few can write first-rate verses; and poor verses are much worse than very bad 
prose. Notwithstanding this, almost every one who writes for a Magazine will attempt 
to write poetry. We have already received from correspondents poetry enough to 
supply two or three numbers besides the present one, and we are glad to say, it is all 
above mediocrity. It is hoped our good friends will not ride Pegasus to death, but 
will dismount and try a course or two on foot. ‘They will be surprised at the increased 
readiness with which their articles will be received. 

The conclusion of the excellent article, entitled “ Modern Researches in Etruria,” 
commenced in the May number, is unavoidably deferred until the number for July. 

The article entitled “ First Impressions of Yale,” we decline publishing. Its pub- 
lication would not benefit the author, the reader, nor the Magazine. 

“ Broken Lines from the Wallet of an Angler,” will furnish valuable lines for the 
Magazine, as soon as we have published the ‘Townsend Prize Essays, which, we sup- 
pose, will occupy the greater portion of our next number. 

* To the South Wind,” is accepted, and will appear in a future number. 

* The Poor Man’s Death,” is under consideration. 

“ Ether-Taking,” shall receive as early an insertion as possible. 

“ The Stars,” we have placed among accepted articles, and it shal! be inserted as soon 
as circumstances will permit. 


THE PRESENT NUMBER. 


We are not precisely satisfied to issue our June number in July; but inasmughas 
our worthy predecessors occupied all of the month of June for publishing the May 
number, we have had no choice in the matter. Hereafter, we are determined the 
Magazine shall be issued regularly in the month whose date the number bears. 

One or two articles in the present number are longer than we deem proper. Prac- 
tice will enable us soon to guage our matter more closely, so that our readers shall not 
often be frightened by documents of such formidable length. 

The next number it is our intention to have ready about the twenty-fifth of the 
present month. 

PRESENTATION DAY. 

On Tuesday, July 3, the farewell exercises of the Class of 1849, took place in the 
College Chapel. Since our number has been delayed so long, we shall venture to 
perpetrate a slight anachronism by noticing a July performance in a June Magazine. 

The exercises were commenced by the Senior Tutor with the presentation of the 
names of the Graduating Class in Latin. This idea of Latinizing names, has always 
furnished us with considerable subject for laughter. To hear plain John changed into 
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strikes Us as 
almost ridiculous. Our risibilities, notwithstanding the solemnity of the occasion, 
could not sustain the attack. They yielded, and we, for a moment only, well-nigh 
forgot our dignity. We thank fortune, or rather our sensible parents, for giving us a 
name that cannot be Latinized. 
While the musicians were perfosming the Ode : 


Gaudeamus igitur 
Javenes dum sumus,” 


we really felt like rejoicing. ‘There is something so beautiful in that old song, so me- 
lodious, so touching, that it is adapted to any occasion. 

We pass to the Poem, by Francis M. Fiven. He has long enjoyed an enviable 
reputation among us asa man of talent and especially as a Poet: but his present ef- 
fort is pronounced by all to be his chef-d’wuvre. His delivery added not a little to the 
effect; but we are confident the production will bear a careful reading. The Class 
of 1549 may well be proud of their Farewell Poem. 

Of the Oration, by H. Hottisrer, we cannot speak personally, since circumstan- 
ces prevented us from hearing the whole of it. The orator has, however, maintained 
a high position as a writer throughout his collegiate course, which would of itself in- 
dicate a high degree of merit in the Valedictory. 

The Farewell Ode, by ©. A. L. Ricnanns, has elicited considerable approbation. 
Several of the stanzas we like much: they possess no little merit. It was sung to 
music composed for the occasion by J. M. Hussarp. It is quite fashionable now-a- 
days to have music composed “ for the occasion ;” and to have the productions of the 
great masters supplanted by others whose chief recommendation is that they are new. 
Originality in musical composition is no less difficult than in verbal composition, and 
unless there is originality in a piece of music, it has not even the recommendation of 
being new. Let us discard this practice of aping novelty, and unless we can get new 
music that ix really excellent, let us adhere to the old tunes of our fathers. 

The attendance at the Chapel—particularly of ladies—was unusually large, owing, 
we suppose, to the fact that the Graduating Class are pretty well advanced in the 
third of the Seven Ages. 

Pipes and tobacco enabled the neophyte alumni to raise quite a smoke in the after- 
noon, under our guardian elms. Every man in the class, whether he ever lit a pipe 
before or not, on that occasion joined to smoke the pipe of peace. The practice tends 
to promote good feeling, and—although no smoker ourself—we hope that it will be 
maintained. 

With the single exception of Commencement exercises, the Class of 1849 has fin- 
ished its labors here, and its members are taking their places in studying their profes- 
sions or in the fields of real labor. Peace and success be with them ! 

Since it has become so fashionable here to neglect Editors, and to deprive them of 
their perquisites, we, as guardians of the public morals, feel called upon to advocate 
reform. The Committee on publishing the Poem and Oration will please recollect 
that there are five Editors ; no one of these must be passed over in the distribution of 
their pamphiets. Perquisites and Editors’ Rights! is our motto. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 


We acknowledge the receipt from the editor, through the hands of L. W. Frreu, 
Bookseller, of a copy of * Selections from Catullus. Revised, with additional Notes, by 
C. A. Buustep, Late B. A. Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge.” 
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Mr. Bristed deserves our thanks, not only for the book sent us, but also for the ex- 
ample which he has set to others. Alumni of Yale, at least, should furnish to the 
Editors of this Magazine copies of their published works, to be noticed. The unex- 


pected length of several articles in the present number must be our apology for de- 
ferring a more extended notice of Mr. Bristed’s work until our next. 


“ VANITY OF HUMAN Wistes.” 

Some benevolent society should supply itself with copies of Dr. Johnson's “ Vanity 
of Human Wishes,” for gratuitous distribution. After reading the annexed para- 
graph, which we find in the papers, it will be seen where several may very properly 
be left. 

“The Charlottesville Advocate states that the students of the University of Vir- 
ginia have determined to erect a monument to ‘Thomas Jefferson, as a token of their 
respect for his memory, and their appreciation of the benefits they have derived from 
his labors. ‘They propose to raise the necessary funds by publishing a monthly peri- 


odical, to be called the ‘ Jefferson Monument Magazine,’ and to be edited by a com- 
mittee of students.” 


What increases our surprise at reading this paragraph, is, that a periodical is al- 
ready published by the Students of the University of Virginia, entitled “ The Univer- 
sity Magazine.” After having any experience in publishing a monthly in connection 
with College, no man would be expected to engage again in a similar undertaking. 
Especially is it wonderful that any one should enter into such an enterprise for the 
purpose of raising funds. If a monument to Jefferson can be constructed only from 
the profits of a College Magazine, we do not expect that the stars will soon be troubled 
by having its summit among them. It is possible, however, that students in Virginia 
and in New England are of totally diverse character. We hope they are so, for the 
success of this patriotic project. 

Our predecessors in the Editorial chair can give some formidable facts with regard 
to Magazine publishing in this section of country. A sinking fund, of from $100 to 
$200 a year, it is calculated, would soon sink the monument even of a god so low 
that it could never be elevated. 

Those who are indebted to our immediate predecessors will ease their own minds as 
well as those of their creditors, by “ calling at the captain's office and settling,” with - 
out delay. It is unjust in the extreme to compel those who have labored for you so 
long and so faithfully, in addition to this to pay bills contracted for your gratification 
and at your request. 


TO THE LOWER CLASSES 

In due process of time, the Yave Lrrenary Macazine will be handed over to your 
guardian care. It is important, for your own sakes, that it should come to you well 
supported. During the year or two which shall elapse before it shall fall into your 
hands, you will have an excellent opportunity to qualify yourselves for the Editorial 
chair, by occupying the position of correspondents and of patrons. Willis seldom ut- 
tered a truer saying than 

“ That people love the bank where they deposit.” 

You will be expected to make the Magazine the bank for your literary deposits, and 
you will soon come to love and labor for it. Unless it receives ample support during 
the present year, those of you who shall be chosen Editors next year, will find a dis- 
couraging task before you; indeed, unlets sufficient patronage is extended to enable 
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us to pay the printer promptly, we shall assume the honor of burying the oldest Co}. 
lege Magazine in the country. 

We expect to receive quite a number of subscribers from the alumai, especially 
from those who are recently from our midst. Should these lines meet the eye of one 
who is not a subscriber, he will consider himself invited to send us $2 with his name, 
in return for which he shall receive the Magazine for one year. 


Finest Orricens or THe Lrrenary Socreries. 


LINONIAN, BROTHERS. CALLIOPEAN, 
Presidents. 
Joel 8. Blatchley. William H. Richards. Patrick C. Massie. 
Vice Presidents. 
Oliver Brown. Martin Kellogg. Richard Lamb. 
Librarians. 
Silvanus S. Mulford. William R. Bliss. James W. Poindexter. 
Treasurers. 
David H. Bolles. Newton S. Manross. Daniel Bonbright. 
Secretaries. 
Richard J. Haldeman. Salmon McCall. Henry W. Cowles. 
Vice Secretaries. 
Homer B. Sprague. William W. Crapo. John B. Hendrickson. 


Premiums RECENTLY AWARDED. 
of 1850.—W. H. Richards, FE. Roberts. 
Woo sey Class of 1852.—W. A. Reynolds. 
Paizes ror Souvrions or Maruematicat Paosiems. 
Class of 1851. 
First Prize, E. 8. Cone, R. C. Crampton. 
Second Prize, E. W. Evans, W. T. Harlow, H. Loomis. 
Third Prize, J.B. Brooke. 
Class of 1852. 
First Prize, E.C. Billings, H. McCormick, W. M. Stewart. 
Second Prize, ¥. P. Brewer, D. C. Gilman. 
Third Prize, W. Boies, W. W. Crapo. 


Paizes ror Comrosirion.—Class of 1851. 


First Division. Second Division. Third Division. 
let Prise. E. W. Evans. A. H. Carrier. 
2. A. Hebard. B. F. Martin. N. N. Withington. 
3. H. W. Brinsmade, G. W. Lyon. S. McCall. 
G. E, Curtis. 
For Traneiation prom Latin into of 1852. 
First Division. Second Division. Third Division. 
lat Prize. G. B. Safford. W. W. Crapo. J. F. Bingham. 
2. H. B. Sprague. G. 8. Mygatt. C. M. Blisa. 
3. EC. Billings. W.H. t JG. Baird 
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